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‘NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


t eneral known re. e 
deat and ‘Nations. 


A ($1.00.) By 
C. ELSON. 


Here ts Musical History in a most entertaining form, 
the salient and important facts being wrought into very 
readable stories of what happened in China and Japan, 
India, Egypt, Greece, and Ancient Europe. There are 
also sto. ies of the middle ages, and of the early days of 


AMINE OUR SPLENDID NEW BOOKS : 


For Schools: 

SONG BELLS, L.O. Emerson............$ .50 
For High Schools: 

WELCOME CHORUS. W.S. Tilden.,.. 1.00 
For Sunday Schoola: 

WHITE ROBES, Abbeyand Munger... .30 
For Temperance: 

TEMP. JEWELS. Tenney and Hoffman. .35 

TEMP. LIGHT. Hugg and Servoss...... 12 
For Singing-schools : 

VOICE OF WORSHIP. L. O. Emerson. 4 


For Reed Organs: 
PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION- 
BOOK. By A. N. Johnson. ... ......- 1.50 
SUDDS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL. By 
Ee Any Book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
281 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


HARVARD ENTRANCE, 


AND PREPARATION FOR 


Wear, $3; in advance, $23.50. 
Price, | Single Caples, 10 cts.” } 


Scribner’s Educational Series. 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND COLLEGES, 


FOR THE 


FALL TERM, 1880. 


Published Aue. 15, 
THE NEW TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS, 


By Pror. LEROY C. COOLEY, or Vassar CoL_iees, 
Anthor of “ 4 Natural Philosophy,” “ Chemistry,” &c. 


A Full bat Brief COURSE ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, adapted to Class Use in 
all Bigher Schools and Academies. 


Though based upon this author’s previous very popular treatise, this book is entirely rewritteu, with new 
matter and many new illustrations, and brought up to the latest dates in this science. 

That which chiefly distinguishes the ‘“‘ New Text-book” is the prominence which it gives to the principle of 
energy. Physics has come to be universally regarded by scientists as the “ science of matter and energy.”’ The 
principle of energy is therefore thé vital element of the system as here presented,—which thus places the book 
in harmony with the latest views of the present state of the science, Much new matter has been introduced, as, 
for example, on electrical induction, the telephone, the phonograph, and other discoveries and applications 
which the late progress of science has made fit subjects for an elementary course. 

Among the new features designed to adapt the work to the actual wants of the class-room are revised sum- 
maries, revised topics, and references. 

The Summaries are not simply a restatement of principles in the order of their previous discussion ; they 
are constructed in a way to show these truths in new relations, and to supplement the synopses of the paragraphs 
in giving clear but concise statements of the most vital principles of the science. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE, 


— BY — 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


Ham hreys is now reading with private pupils 


for the Fall Entrance Examinations and for advanced | 


standing. 


At the recent examinations at Harvard, all hisen-/ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


trance candidates were admitted, and two were awarded | 


Every Teacher of this subject, before starting his yearly class, is invited to examine COOLEY’s NEW TEXT- 
‘Book OF Puysics. Copies will be mailed for this purpose at Introduction price, 75 cents. If adopted, the 


| Béamination charge will be cancelied; if not adopted. the book (or price) can be returned to us. 
assisted by able men in Science and in Modern Lan- 


Physical Science Series. PRICES. 
Wholesale. Introd. Exchange. 


Cooley's Elementary Philosophy, Per copy, .72 $ 60 $ 45 


Hlective Matin and Greek,” and "Prescribed and | Cooley’s Natural Philosophy, . 56 
ie to spare no labor for such pupils as | Cooley’s New Text-Book of Physics, . 5 56 
he guarantees, and to require fair compensation. CHEMISTRY. 
E. R. HUMPHREYS. “ 
ooley's J 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. Cooley's Basy Experiments (Philosophy and Chemistry), 52 45 — 


Elocution in all its departments taught by competent | 
instructors. Full course two years (three hours daily, | 
tive days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for | 
those who are limited as to time. For circularsapply to | 
R. RAYMOND, Pri . 
257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, 


END AT ONCE for the most original and valu- 
able JOURNAL out. Used in Hundreds of School 
Rooms. Portraits of Teachers ; Examination Questions. | 
Sent any number of months at rate of 25 cts. for 2 mos. | 
Address, PUBLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, CINCINNATI, O. | 


Globes 3, 5, 6, 10, TA, and 30in.diam. Send for 


Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. | 


Nore. —Cooley’s Natural Philosophy, old edition, will continue to be published. 


1@~ Send for full list of new publications. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
ALSO, 743 and 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, Agent, 28 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
6. 8. COOK, Agent, 248 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 282 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, fer Familie-, Schools, Colie- 
ue*,—for any department of instruction, iow 
or high,—should see Candidate~’ New Bualle- 
tin. It is masted for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeckin 
should have Application-form. ailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
School Institute 


American 
22eow 30 EAST StrEET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi » Ass! ts, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. 
Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES. 
Registry fee to Teachers, $1.00. Schools recommended 
to Pupils, Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
27 Union Square, 

240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required, Address A LOVELL & CO., 
271 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. V. Sit- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
The 31st Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
7, 1880. in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is Riven inthe Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring urse of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
— of material) to all matriculants of the year. For 
urther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. 2662 eow 


WANTED. 

Professor of Greek, German ; Virginia. 
Lady, Normal graduate—French Calisthenics ; Tenn. 
Lady, Hickside Friend—Elocution, Math ; New York. 
Experienced Preceptress—Science ; New York. 
Geatleman— Penmanship, bookkeeping, Math. ; N. Y. 
Also other positions. Many foreign Teachers wanted, 

Send stamp for circular. 

MIS% FLORENCE FITCH, 
a Educat’l Bureau, 27 Union Square, New York. 
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Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


American Graphite 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. Centennial Award, 1876. 


The Cold Medal, Parim) (878. 


9 They are Unequaled for Techy’ 
Make finer and_m» 
L BM Pleasant. 
\ paver? 


Am. BANK NOTE Co., Art 
“ From a careful trial now of several months, I am 


N. ¥., July 5, 1876, 
rfectly satisfied 


M IN SMILIE. 


efer them to any other” 
VIRGINIA CRANBERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 
“Dear Sir :—Your veryrexcellont pencils, stam 
Graphite Pencils, substitute the exhausted mines of Barrowdale in Cum- 


Dixon’s American 


berland Your Artists’ Pencils are in strength and smoothness the best I 


Yours truly, 
CONSTANTINE 


Prof. of Drawing, Polytechnic Institute, B’klyn, N. 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 


not sold by any dealer in your vicivity, write 


= he stamp of they far exceed any I have ever used,’ vent yours, 
vy — Very, very soft . . . (BB B) enc PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Oct. 1, 1877. 
Vary No 1) Mt and sister, in teaching our drawing-classes, use your Dixon 
0. 2 
draughtsmen, and neers, and the softer and medium 
ut and No. 3) grades are unequaled for art work. 
— Medi ever n my 
H— — H and No. 4) TESTIMONIALS. 
y —Veryhard ... . (HH HH and No.5) Dear Sir find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable; well 
Burope pled to TUNTINGTON, Prest. Nat. Acadeiny of Design, 
are superior 10 your Dizen, Americas Graphite & ts’ but if they are 
The from FRANK Net. Academy ot Design, to us for samples, sending 9 cts. in stamps. 
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R.& J. 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
= for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


DIPLOMAS. 


FOR COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND SCHOOLS. 
Elegant and Appropriate Designs. 
New and Beautiful Reward Cards, tor Day and 
Sunday Schools. 
Samples and prices furnished on application to 
J. 8. BUF FORD'S SONS, Man'/'g Puds.., 
275tf 141 Franklin St., Boston, & 39 Ann 8t., N.Y. 
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School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


PORG: 


Tlustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 

Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catal e, 184 e. ano 
over over 00 illustrations. 
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Rest | Known. B24 
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ae SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
200 DOUBLE PRIMARY DESKS awp CHAIRS, 


HIRAM, MAINE,,. ....( Formerly of Chicago, 
600 SINGLE DESKS anp CHAIRS 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 100 DOUBLE DESKS ayryp 8 ETTEES, 


at present cost of labor and | ing 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in School 
37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 
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594 Washington St., ee 
Orders by mail or-express promptly attended to. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


‘WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL 
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Badges and Medals. 
A. HAYWARD, 
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Instruments at BARGAINS; Monthly Instale 
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In connection with the Scientific American, Messrs. Munn & Co. are 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, have had 35 years experience, and 
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Simple 36 30cts. 


ANNA DALL-DIEML, 35 Union NEW YORK OITY. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON 


ee Catalogues furnished gratis. 258 zz 
W.& LE. GURLEY, ‘Troy, N. ¥., 


j 
Civil Engineers’ “and Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use 
Full illustrated price-list, on appliaation. 264 tf (1) 
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fine Chemical Apparatus wil! find the 
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America, 
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The Best Inkwell 


For School-desk; also the very best Blackboard Eraser 
ever invented, — patented. Silver Medal Black- 
board Slating, in cans of various sizes, makes the best 
Blackboard fa use. Send for circular and price-list. 
H. H. BuRRINGTON, Propr., Providence, R. I. Also 
for sale by "A. G. WHITCOMB, 
280 f 73 Fulton Street, le 
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The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


ese great organs are the natural cleans- 
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dreadful diseases are sure to follow wi 


TERRIBLE SUFFERINC. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
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are developed because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have becn 
expelled naturally. 
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TO THE SEA-CONVOLVULUS. 


BY MISS 8S. P. BARTLETT. 


Thou beauty of the shore; 
Hanging thy rosy bells upon the verge 
Of sparkling tides,—still o’er 
Thy green ways wander, till the ocean surge 


Stirs with its southern breath 
Thy chaplet of soft bloom; 
What zest this blue wave hath 
To win thy glorious cups to its perfume! 


Fresh, as if carven fair, 

Springs chaliced wreath of ivory and pink 
Spread to the ocean air 

Upon the dazzling brink 


Of summer sands; 
Look forth, O garlands bright! 
Catch from some haylcon strand 
Your glow of color, and your grace of light! 


We may not know what lay 
The cadence murmurs ever in its song, 
O sea-bell beautiful! nor say 
What lay the ocean tells thee, summer long; 


But still it wins thee; still, 

Fraught with such beauty, blooming o’er the wave 
I find thee, listening yet to fill 

Thy heart with the sweet story thou dost crave! 


PUBLIC: OPINION. 


THe Mopern Mernops or Epucation. — Some- 
body says that the “ Quincy system ” is impracticable 
in most schools, because superintendents have no voice 
in the selection or choice of teachers. This may be the 
case; but there is no place on this round earth, no zone, 
no people, where the modern methods of education can- 
not successfully be practiced. They are the methods of 
nature, and not of art. Old and young, men, women 
and children, civilized and uncivilized, Zulus, Eskimo, 
English, French, German, Yankees, and New Yorkers, 
may learn to observe accurately, to think correctly con- 


cerning what they have seen, learned, or read, and ex- 
press properly both with the tongue and the pen the re- 
sults of their observations. This is education accord- 
ing to proper methods, everywhere, always.—Barnes’ 
Ed. Monthly. 


Sournern View or Epucation.—As a rule, South- 
ern leaders greatly desire the education of the masses 
of the people, both white and colored, but they fear the 
consequences of an irreligious education of the masses 
more than they do the evil resulting from a partial ig- 
norance of letters. In the latter case, the evils are 
partial, largely avoidable, and may be greatly modified 
by the conduct of the better-informed portion of the 
people; but in the former case the evils are universal, 
unavoidable, and threaten the very existence of society 
and the State. They believe that the conservation of the 
government requires either a strong religious conscience 
in the masses, or a strong standing army ; and, being 
opposed to the strong army, they are friendly to relig- 
ious education, though partial, as opposed to that gen- 
eral system of education which destroys the power of 
conscience by destroying the power which is back of 
conscience, which is God. Holding such views, repre- 
sentative men vote money reluctantly to inaugurate 
and sustain a godless system of education, and not be- 
cause they are indifferent to the subject. It would be 
easy to show that the States opposing free schools have 
spent as much money, in proportion to population and 
capital, for voluntary religious education, as those 
States which have adopted the free-school system. In- 
deed, it will be hard to find anywhere such real per- 
sonal interest in the education of the poor as is mani- 
fested -by the conductors of education -in our unendowed 
religious colleges of the South. | Furthermore, in proof 


of the correctness of the above view as applied to the 
colored people of the South, representative men, of 
various religious denominations, have stood ready to 
use whatever money could be obtained from any source 
for the education of the negro race. Schools for the 
higher education of the colored people, under religious 
control, meet with favor, while there is little or no dis- 
position to tax the people to educate them under an ir- 
religious system. he Southern view of education is a 
slow one, but we think it safer for all interests.— W. 
H. Patten, D.D., in “ Methodist.” 

Rurat Scuoors Farture.—The majority of rural 
and ungraded schools are a failure when judged by a fair 
standard. Teachers who are graduates from these 
schools of inexperience only, degrade public instruction, 
squander public funds, and debauch public opinion. 
Vermont has had too much of this already ; otherwise 
there had been no need of this report. Nearly every 
argument of the common school is an argument for its 
improvement. How can this be better done than by im- 


proving its chief factor,—its chief officer,—its teacher ? 
Can this be done efficiently in any school that does not 
hold such work as one of its prominent objects? Why 
can this not be best done in a normal school which ex- 
ists for this sole purpose ?—Report of Vt. Com. on Nor- 
mal Schools. 


CrowWDING SCHOLARS AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 
—‘“ We are not crowding them now,” said an experi- 
enced teacher in one of the public schools, in explana- 
tion of the quiet air and leisurely methods of the teach- 
er and pupils. We should hope not. The appearance 
of many of the scholars showed too plainly that they 
had been “crowded,” and that the let-up had not come 
any to soon. The sudden coming of tropical days, 
close upon the heel of our fickle spring, is a severe test 
of the vigor and buoyancy of even mature and health- 
ful people. To the children who have been cooped up 
in the vitiated air of the school-rooms since September, 
undergoing the strain which our ambitious and exacting 
graded system puts upon them, the advent of the hot 
weather is a time for drooping and flagging. It is a 
sign that should be heeded. Nature knows more than 
school committees,—the wise teacher remembers that. 
As the pupils grow listless and wilted, whatever pliancy 
is left in the school system should be taken advantage 
of to keep up their spirits and divert and interest them. 
Shorten the lessons and stretch the recesses. Enliven 
the sessions with more music. And hard as it is, pa- 
rents and teachers all, be patient, patient, patient. If 
there is any pushing to be done, twice as much can be 
accomplished next autumn with half the effort that 
would be required now. There is something wrong, 
either in the buildings or the system, or in both, when 


so large a per cent. of the pupils come out at the end 
of the school-year pale and dispirited and “ran down.” 
It might help things if the closing weeks were more in 
the nature of a gradual tapering-off, and less like the 
home-stretch on a race-course. Save the boy and make 
the man; spare the girl and develop the woman.— 


Golden Rule. 


PRINCIPLES BEFORE Metuops.—President Hewitt, 
Normal, Ill., says that his main reliance for the per- 
petuity of good work is in having teachers understand 
the principles of teaching. If principles are under- 
stood, methods will generally take care of themselves. 

Norma TRAINING AND SUPERINTENDENCE. — If 
there is any one thing established by experiment, it is 
that in all great enterprises, surpassing the power of 
one man, combination of effort, strict organization, su- 
perintendence, and the employment of specialists to do! 


special work, constitute the great law of economy. It 
is as true of public schools as it is of railroads and man- 


ufactures. The leading countries of Europe have exper- 
imented on this subject, and are unanimous in their 
opinions of the expediency of normal training and of 
superintendence. The same is true for a shorter period, 
of every State of the Union. We venture the assertion 
that, in the opinion of competent judges, no school- 
money in Europe or America has been more advan- 
tageously expended than that paid for normal schools.” 
—Barnas Sears. 


HINDRANCES TO A COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


BY REV. LUCIUS H. BUGBEE, D.D., 
President of Allegheny College. 


Ill. — COLLEGE EXPENSES — A PLAN. 


The two chief expenses named in the previous article, 
confronting the student contemplating a college course 
are: (1) The tuition; (2) the boarding expense. 

Concerning the first let me say, that no institution 
should rely entirely upon this source to meet. the 
expense of instruction. In case this is done, the 
temptation is of two kinds: (1) Professors and teachers 
are employed often who are inexperienced, or who, with 
all of their experience, are not adapted to the work of 
instruction; who have no enthusiasm in the specialties 
of their chairs, and hence can be employed cheaply; or, 
(2) the institution, by virtue of its need of funds to 
meet current expenses, subordinates the instruction, the 
courses of study, the scholarship, and the discipline to 
this necessity, and conducts all of its affairs under the 
pressure of this subordination. The institution, in this 
condition, is entirely dependent upon its patronage; 
hence the constant tendency to cater to the whims of 
parents, and the inconsiderate pressure and demands of 
students. 

There is no permanency in such colleges; a failure 
of patronage, from any cause, closes its doors for a time, 
or obliterates it as an institution of learning. Students 
graduating from its halls have no assurance of the con- 
tinued existence of their alma mater. Learning is not 
exalted by such schools. Their graduates, with their 
diluted courses of study, and their many imperfections 
of scholarship, bring discredit upon the college, and 
hinder earnest, honest young people from undertaking 
the work of our better colleges. Again, colleges de- 


tuition-prices either too high or too low. The evils 
resulting from the first shuts out the poor and deserv- 
ing,—for boarding expense is usually correspondingly 
high in such schools. The evil resulting from the 
second fails to compensate the deserving teacher suffi- 
ciently, or causes the employ of the incompetent teacher, 
and thus defeats or discourages the whole enterprise of 
sound learning. An endowment is the only solution of 
the question of tuition. With a reasonable revenue 
from an endowment, the tuition can and ought to be 
placed at such a sum as to be within the reach of all 
who desire a liberal education. 

We desire to speak of the second and chief expense 
of a student at college; viz., the boarding expense. We 
intimated, in a former article, that the college author- 
ities should so interest themselves in this matter, and 
so legislate concerning it, as to create the standard of 
price. Otherwise private parties, who have little or no 
interest in the college or the students, will demand such 
prices as to pravtically shut out the large number who 


greatly desire a college education, and who are willing 


pending upon their tuition to meet expenses, place the . 
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to make any reasonable sacrifice to obtain it. It is 
rather distasteful to a grave board of trustees or over- 
seers, or a dignified faculty of instruction, to undertake 
the discussion and regulation of this prudential affair, 
this most important economic question; and yet it is 
most vital to the patronage of the college, and if not 
regulated or controlled, practically excludes from the 
colleges thousands of the best minds among the young 
people of the country. 

A thoroughly organized codperative method, under 
the authority of the Board of Trustees, and the imme- 
diate direction of the Faculty, seems to be the only 
method by which the problem of cheap boarding (not 
poor boarding) can be solved and made permanent. 
The plan must be pursued by the authorities, in the 
face of the increasing resources, and it may be the great 
wealth of the college. In America, under a republican 
government, this may be done,—possibly not in Europe, 
under monarchial governments. A college ought ever 
to drift away from its original purpose; whatever 
may be the prosperous circumstances surrounding it, 
with tenacity it should hold to its providential origin, 
and the purposes set forth; and most, if not all, of our 
American colleges were founded to give a liberal educa- 
tion to the deserving, the earnest young people of the 
country, the great majority of whom were known to be, 
and are still known to be, in ordinary circumstances, 
with little pecuniary ability. Not a college in this 
country,—so far as the writer knows,—was founded for 
the education of the rich; and no college in the land, 
however prosperous or however extensively endowed 
and furnished it may become, should cease to provide 
for the education of all who desire to obtain, or can 
be persuaded to obtain, the higher culture imparted by 
the colleges. 

In order to give facts and figures concerning the co- 
éperative plan, I shall be obliged distinctively to refer 
to Allegheny College, hoping the facts will be useful to 
our sister institutions in solving this very important 
question of expense. In the spring of 1876, a large 
dormitory hall, with apartments for dining-room and 
culinary interests, being nearly empty and almost use- 
less, was placed by the Board of Trustees under the 
superintendence of a member of the Faculty, who con- 
sented to take this charge for the benefit of the college 
and the students. One hundred boarders, at least, 
could be accommodated in this hall. Gradually the 
hall was refurnished from a fund accumulated by the 
charge of a small room-rentage from each pupil occu- 
pying it. About forty students found a home in the 
hall that term, at a cost per week, pro rata, of $2.69, 
including board, room-rent, light, fuel, care of room, 
and washing of bed-linen. Many of these students had 
been paying, previously. $4.50 and $5.00 per week for 
the same accommodation elsewhere. The experiment 
was a success; hence larger preparation, in the way of 
furnishment, was made for the opening of the next 
academic year. The capacity of the hall was taxed 
when the favorable conditions were known, and the 
year 76 and ’77 resulted in an average cost of board, 
including all the items named and the extra fuel and 
lights of the winter term, of $2.75 per week; for the 
year ‘77 and "78, the average was $2.70 per week; °78 
and ’79, $2.60 per week; and ’79 and ’80 promises that 
the average will be $2.50 per week, with provisions 
from 10 to 15 per cent. higher than the previous years. 
As facility in management has increased, the cost has 
decreased. During the four years of the history of the 
experiment, from 80 to 100 students have been boarded 
in the hall, each year. 

In brief, the plan is as follows: At the close of the 
previous year, the Faculty suggest the appointment of 
an advanced student as a commissary who has business 
ability, and who would count it a favor to have such an 
appointment. Immediately upon the opening of the 
new year, each boarder in the hall pays into the hands 
of the commissary, in advance, the probable cost of a 
month’s board, say $10 or $12. This officer, having 


]college approve such ejectment. 


$1,000 in his hands, can take advantage of the markets, 
as a buyer, and purchase everything at first hands. 
A thoroughly competent housekeeper is employed, and 
a force of help sufficient to do the work well and 
promptly. All of the employees are stipulated with as 
to their weekly allowance, with reference to the pay- 
ment, on their part, of the regular pro rata at the close 
of the month. When the end of the month comes, an 
inventory is made of the provisions on hand; this is 
deducted from the aggregate cost of all material to date, 
inclusive of the room-rent charged up to each boarder. 
The remainder constitutes the dividend, and the num- 
ber of the boarders, including the help, constitute the 
divisor, and the quotient shows the pro rata per week 
to each student, if the amount paid in advance by each 
exceeds the pro rata to each;—such excess is credited 
on the next month. The boarders, as a body, appoint 
an auditing committee to examine the accounts of the 
commissary, at the end of the month, and report thereon. 
In this way the business of each month is settled in a 
systematic way, the young men themselves conducting 
and adjusting their own affairs. The dignity and 
advantage of the enterprise gives it permanency, and 
makes it conservative of good order. If, in any way, a 
young man avails himself of the advantages of the hall 
who, on account of character or disorderly conduct, is 
not worthy and therefore becomes an unfavorable ele- 
ment, the professor who is charged with its superin- 
tendency is competent to exclude such person from the 
privileges of the hall, and the entire authorities of the 
The enterprise must be 
administered in the interest of the deserving and well- 
disposed, who honestly wish to avail themselves of its 
advantages. 

By means of this coiperative system, boarding in 
families has been brought down from $5.00 per week 
to $3.50 and $4.00 per week, inclusive of the items 
named above. We are thus saving, say, one hundred 
pupils, in the aggregate for the school year, over $5,000; 
and the scheme enables, possibly, one hundred young 
men to be in college who, were it not for this, would 
be compelled to forego their higher education. We 
have been thus particular in drawing out this plan, 
though many of its details are necessarily omitted in an 
article like this. We might mention the self-boarding 
and club methods, but these are already familiar to the 
college public. These are temporary expedients, having 
none of the elements of permanency, but very advan- 
tageous where a better plan cannot be devised. We 
might mention the “ Dining-hall Association” of Har- 
vard College, where some five hundred or more students 
are accommodated at a cost for board alone of $4.00 per 
week and upward. The other expenses of room, rent, 
fuel, lights, etc., would make this amount, it is pre- 
sumed, $6.00 per week. The strictly codperative sys- 
tem, in order to reach its highest success, must be 
subjected to an attentive interested management on the 
part of the college authorities, and have the ready co- 
éperation of the boarders themselves. 


Doruesoys Hari, English.—“ At Mr. Wackford 
Squeers’ Academy, Dotheboys Hall, near Greta Bridge 
in Yorkshire, youth are boarded, clothed, booked, fur- 
nished with provided with all necessa- 
ries, instructed in all languages, living and dead, math- 
ematics, orthography, geometry, astronomy, trigonom- 
etry, the use of the globes, algebra, the single stick (it 
required), writing, arithmetic, fortification, and every 
other branch of classical literature. Terms, twenty 
guineas per annum. No extras, no vacations, and diet 
unparalleled.” 

American.—“ This school is an exponent of the true 
normal idea, which, in the last quarter of a century, 
has revolutionized, to a great extent, the whole system 
of education, has turned monasticism (?) into self-gov- 
ernment, blind force into living tact, dullness into snap, 
and insufficiency into manliness. We offer these de- 
partments: preparatory, teachers, commercial, special 
science, scientific, classical, surveying, engineering, elo- 
cutionary, musical, drawing, painting, preparatory med- 


ical, law, telegraphic, phonographic, etc., etc. The ac- 
commodations are first-claas. The student completing 
our course, fills offices in every kind of business. 
Students can select their own studies. Students can 
enter at any time. Classes are sustained for pupils of 
all grades, however far advanced. No extra charge. 
No vacations.” 

Americanish.—“ This school is more prosperous than 
ever before, the following advantages are enjoyed; a 
thorough preparatory course; a complete teachers’ 
course; a full collegiate course; one of the best com- 
mercial courses in the U. S.; a full course of engineer- 
ing; a full course in penmanship; a course in elo- 
cution ; a fine-art course, as complete as that in the Nor- 
mal Art Training School at Boston, at one-fifth the 
cost; a course in music equal to that of any conserva- 
tory; a course in law; a course in medicine; a course 
in German; a course in telegraphy, unequaled in the 
west; a course of phonography. Students get as 
much here for $300 as they get in others schools for 
$1000, Students may enter at any time, select their 
own studies, and advance as rapidly as they may desire. 
We defy competion. Better accommodations and 
lower rates than at any other school in the land.” 


ORAL METHOD OF TEACHING READING IN 
SCRIPT. 


BY WM. G. NOWELL. 


In teaching beginners to read we would not teach the 
names of the letters, whether made in script or in 
Roman character. 

1. Jt is not necessary. If the children have escaped 
learning them before attending school, they will learn 
them incidentally, and without pains for anybody, 
in the course of a year or two or more; and that 
is soon enough. The pupil has no need to know the 
names of the letters until he has passed, at least,his 
First Reader work. We have tested satisfactorily, 
with several Second Readers, pupils who did not know 
all the A B C by name. We found that they could 
not only read well, but could write correctly sentences 
dictated from those readers. 

2. It 1s not desirable. A knowledge of the names of 
the letters of the English alphabet is an obstacle to a 
child beginning to learn to read. It interferes with 
the process of teaching reading. The aim of the teacher 
is to teach a word, and, as soon as may be, a phrase or 
sentence in which it is used. Her success is hindered 
if the pupil’s attention is distracted from the whole 
word by any antecedent interest in its parts. The child 
tries in vain to transmute the sound of the name he has 
learned, into the sound he does not, and cannot, know 
that he ought to give for each letter in the word or 
words before him. 

In teaching beginners to read we present words, 
phrases, sentences, on the blackboard in script. We 
continue, through the child’s school-life, to present in 
that way all words whose form or significance we wish 
to impress accurately and durably; until at least one 
hundred script words can be read by the pupil in any 
sentences that can be made from them, we withhold the 
printed page of chart or primer. The script form of a 
word is significant of an idea already alive in the child’s 
mind through object-presentation. The letter-parts of 
that form are not significant, with rare exceptions, of 
anything useful or comprehensible to the child. 

The names of the script letters come into use slowly, 
as we pass from one form to another, in the course of a 
drill in penmanship prolonged through three years. 
The first year’s drill can seldom extend to advantage 
beyond i, u, w, the first half-year being occupied in 
making marks preparatory to these allied forms. 

At first we do not teach the forms of the script let- 
ters. We do not take these forms separately and teach 
them, nor do we call attention to them in the words. 
The child copies all his words as wholes. Gradually 
he becomes conscious of the forms composing them, and 
his drill in penmanship fixes correct perceptions of those 
forms, and habits of executing them exactly. We wisb 


the pupil from the start to make on slate, blackboard, 
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separately and in sentences, that he may surely know 
or paper, all his new words, and to continue making them, 
them and know how to use them. Of course we give 
him his copy in the form in which we wish him to make 
his words. 

Besides, the continuous form of the script-form as- 
sists the teacher to impress, and the child to receive, 
the word asa whole. The disjoined form in which the 
word appears in Roman tempts the eye, until thor- 
oughly accustomed to reading words, to dwell upon its 
parts, and confuses the child’s mental picture of the 
word. Its components stand apart from each other. 
The impression received is a broken one. It lacks 
unity, whereas it stands for a unit-idea. It is best that 
the child feel that each word is not a combination of 
characters, but a character to represent the idea he has 
in mind. 

Moreover, it is easier for both teacher and pupil 
to make words in script form well and rapidly than 
to make them well and rapidly in Roman character. 
A modified Roman character resembling Italic is some- 
times used effectively, but it also breaks the word into 
parts, and its acquirement mars progress in chirography. 
Furthermore, as is well known, children do not pass 
easily from understanding, reading, and making print to 
doing the same with script ; while it is a fact that they 
do pass with extreme ease from script to print. A 
child who knows his hundred or two of words in script 
will at once detect them in print. Taught to read 
three or four readers without using script, he can with 
difficulty read a line of it, 

So we, at first, teach no letters, neither by names 
nor by form, neither in Roman for in script. We teach 
words, phrases, and sentences in script; and the chil- 
dren make them in script, from copy the first year, from 
copy and from memory afterwards; and we very care- 
fully and very slowly advance from the first through a 
regular drill in penmanship. We do so, not only be- 
cause we believe the process well based in theory, but 
because we have found it to yield better results than 
we have known to be reached otherwise. 


IS THE AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN ADAPT- 
ED TO AMERICAN WANTS? 


BY MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In order to give a satisfactory reply to this question, 
it would be well, first, to ascertain if the genuine or 
Froebel kindergarten has been given to the American 
nation, has been tested by them, and found wanting. 
As far as our observation extends (and we have watched 
and worked for the progress of the kindergarten system 
in this country for nearly twenty years), a knowledge 
of the Froebel kindergarten, and a clear comprehension 
of how it should be carried out, exists only to a very 
limited extent even among the best educated people. 
In the first place, those who do understand and appre- 
ciate its principles, and have written the most on the 
subject, were lacking in that powerful lever, money, 
and enjoyed in some instances but a limited practical 
experience ; and, therefore, although their advocacy of 
the kindergarten has been most earnest and eloquent, 
it lacked the tangible element which carries conviction 
with the masses, and induces people to take hold of a 
thing and carry it out. 

Through the munificent charity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Shaw, of Jamaica Plain, there are now about thirty 
charity nurseries and kindergartens in and around Bos- 
ton. These we know are a perfect success, and the 
Froebel kindergarten with them seems perfectly adapted 
to American wants; for we believe child-nature is 
pretty much the same all over the world. 

In St. Louis the kindergarten is part of the public 
school, and so essential a part that if the question were 
to arise, Which shall be abolished, the high school or 
the kindergarten ? the popular voice, we are told, 
would be in favor of the continuation of the latter. 


We could speak of Florence, Mass., the first free kin- 
dergarten in that State; of the New-York Charity kin- 
dergarten ; of the public kindergartens of Chicago, De- 
troit, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and others, but space for- 
bids. This article is not so much intended to show 
the merits of the kindergarten philosophy, as to show 
that where the kindergarten is understood there it is 
appreciated, and found to be adapted to American 
wants. 

The next question is, What is the American kinder- 
garten that has been adapted to “American wants ?” 
It can be proven, that all the greatest reformers in edu- 
cation of the past, such as Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, 
Basedon, and others, and those of the present age, such 
as Pestalozzi, Fichte, Froebel, and many others, agree 
in so far that they recognize love and sympathy as the 
most important elements required between teacher and 
pupil. They all look to nature as their most truthful 
and effective guide in the grand unfolding process of 
the human understanding,—that is, they would have us 
make use of what God has planted ready for cultivation 
instead of attempting to improve on His divine work- 
manship, by repressing or annihilating natural forces, 
which, although they seem bad when wrongly used or 
perverted, are, in the hands of the wise educator, the 
most powerful means for the advancement of the pupil’s 
body, mind, and spirit. 

The kindergarten philosophy is based upon these 
principles. After careful investigation of the value of 
the Pestalozzian educational reform, and after giving 
fifty years of the most devoted observation and study to 
child-nature, Froebel gave us twenty gifts and occupa- 
tions to be used for the child’s amusement and educa- 
tion,\and calculated to unfold, develop, and strengthen 
first, the child’s body, as of prime importance ; second, 
for guiding its powers of observation, and with his play 
assist him to be able to fix his attention,—so that seeing, 
he shall observe the wonders of nature and not go half- 
blind through life; hearing, he shall be alert and not 
deaf to truth and knowledge ; and thirdly, calculated to 
awaken conscience, and to be assisted in discerning 
right from wrong, while strengthened at every step in 
his family affections, — the foundation upon which, as 
Froebel rightly says, the safety of society rests. 


These twenty gifts, almost as soon as they had found 
their way to us across the ocean, and before they had a 
chance to be known, — what they are, — by one out of 
every ten thousand of our people, Miss Emily Coe has 
changed; and I say it conscientiously after a careful ex- 
amination of them, she has spoiled them, robbed them 
of their chief value, of giving simple, clear, and distinct 
and comprehensive ideas to the young child of any 
nation. Iam not prepared to say that they are worthless. 
On the contrary, good instruction can be given with 
her materials to the child over ten, or a class of adults ; 
but no better than can be given to children of larger 
growth, with the genuine kindergarten materials in the 
hands of a cultivated, highly-educated teacher. 

During the convention of the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Chautauqua, the kindergarten philosophy 
was made the subject of a discussion. Of kindergart- 
ners there were present Mr. and Mrs. Kraus, of New 
York; Mr. Hailmann, the present editor of the Kinder- 
garten Messenger ; Miss Partridge, Miss Burritt, and 
myself, besides Miss Coe, who sells the American kin- 
dergarten materials, The first day I read a paper on 
the vocation and preparation of the kindergartner. 
The second day Mrs. Kraus read a very able paper, 
giving a general idea of what is comprehended by the 
kindergarten philosophy. Some one in the audience 
suggested that, Miss Coe being present, she had better 
be invited to make some remarks. 

« Whenever you hear of the American kindergarten,” 
she commenced, “you may know it is the Christian 
kindergarten, and that it rests on the Bible. The chil- 
dren are taught to keep the Sabbath day holy.” She 
spoke but a few minutes. But some of the Western 


superintendents present did not seem satisfied: “We 


have to go home to-morrow, and cannot attend Mrs. 
Kraus’s lectures which are to be given here, and we have 
to report on this subject. Now let us have a practical 
illustration of the two systems, and we will fix on this 
afternoon, giving thirty minutes to each one.” 

Miss Coe gladly assented, having brought all her 
materials with her, and I also accepted the invitation, 
Mrs. Kraus having declined. I did not then know 
that all the gifts had been changed, and expected to be 
able to use some of her materials for a lesson. I met 
Miss Coe on her way to the Temple, that being the ap- 
pointed place. “ Would you not like to give a lesson to 
the youngest while I give one to the older children ?” 
she said to me. “In order to enable people to pass a 
fair judgment,” I, replied, “the lesson should be given 
by both with the same gifts (or material), to the same 
class of children. I, too, would prefer to give a lesson 
to the older children ; for what the peopie seem to want 
the most, just now, is to see how the kindergarten may 
be adapted to children after they begin to go to the 
public schools.” 

Miss Coe’s charts and materials were all duly put 
up, and she gave a lesson on color, beginning at once 
to introduce tints and shades, before the children had 
learned even to distinguish even one primary color 
from another; with nothing for the children to hold in 
their hands, — but just expected to look, listen, and 
reply (though they were to find mosses and other nat- 
ural objects to correspond to the color then held up, 
out of school). The children grew restless, and I felt 
such sympathy for them, anxiously waiting as they 
were for something to do or to be interested some way, 
that when my time came, instead of taking up each one 
of the Americanized kindergarten gifts and showing 
what they were before they were changed, and how the 
same simple lessons could not be given with these be- 
fore me, I simply gave a little exemplification with the 
children of how this kindergarten is conducted. “The 
opening and closing songs in the Froebel kindergarten 
are sufficient proof that true religion,—love to God and 
man,—pervades the atmosphere of the pure kindergar- 
ten. We also made some little experiments with our 
fingers, and found out what a good gift they were, and 
what good use we should make of such a treasure. 
Then the fingers represented children climbing up a 
tree,—a finger exercise in the guise of a story. Then 
the ball was used in giving a simple color-lesson, and 
followed by a story of the rainbow-fairies. 


Then I spoke of the third gift,—which was not there, 
however. I showed what lovely lessons in arithmetic 
can be given to the children, and, in fact, with all the 
blocks, in all the four fundamental rules; and by divid- 
ing the cubes, how they offer such striking illustrations 
of fractional parts, halves, quarters, eighths; and, later, 
with the fifth and sixth gifts, how they lead in their 
natural divisions to thirds, ninths, etc. I tried to show 
them how the gifts excite interest in the relation of 
numbers, and constantly lead children to associate num- 
bers with form, making them mutually illustrative ; 
how children who have had kindergarten-training are 
invariably good mathematicians, and enjoy better health 
on account of the systematized gymnastics in the guise 
of movement-plays in the true kindergarten. We had 
a little motion-song, the text of which showed a two- 
fold aim, —to afford physical exercise, and lead the 
child to be grateful to those who contribute to his 
comfort. 

There is no more nationality about the kindergarten 
than there can be about the Gospel, or any truth. Let 
the American people have the Froebel kindergarten in 
its purity, and, in the hands of judicious persons, let 
them judge of its merits; then if it does not prove what 
it claims to do for the child let us call in help to adapt 
it to our wants. My own testimony is, that my own ~ 
children, although by no means perfect, without the 
kindergarten system, used in the family and in the 
kindergarten, would not have been as good, as bright, 


nor as healthy as they are. 
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The Gospel does not prove palatable to many, and 
and there are plenty of Gospel-doctors who would pull 
it to pieces, interpret it to suit their own and their fol- 
lowers’ fancy, add, and take away. No one hinders 
them. Yet those who prefer to drink from the true 
fountain of life found therein consider it profanity for 
them to hold up other books as of equal value with the 
main source. Just so, we followers of the true kinder- 
garten, let us not despair, but take courage. All shams 
are short-lived. We consider it a profanation of the 
divine truth to change, spoil, pervert the kindergarten 
materials and purposes for the sake of obliging people 
to buy the changed materials from the only source of 
supply; and a good speculation it has proved to be, 
only let us hope it will never succeed to supply the 
American wants. 


THE LOOKER - ON. 


— Personally and professionally Superintendent Sill, of De- 
troit, Mich., is one of the “‘ best men in the business.’”” Doubt- 
less he had a hand in preparing the following showing in be- 
half of the Detroit High School. Two contradictory and mu- 
tually destructive charges are brought against the policy of 
maintaining high schools in our American cities. One is that 
through them the rich are unjustly taxed to educate the chil- 
dren of the poor. The other is that they are schools for edu- 
cating the children of the rich, which the poor, unable to use 
them, are taxed to support. In answer to the latter objection 
the Detroit Post and Tribune presents the following statistics. 
An examination of the taxation of the parents of high-school 
pupils was made, and that examination shows that the parents 
of 383 of the 675 pupils pay no State or county taxes. Nine 
per cent. of the scholars have parents who pay taxes on over 
$20,000; that more than 24 per cent. of them pay on less than 
$5,000; and 56 per cent. of them pay no taxes whatever. An 
institution with 675 scholars, that hasin it but 58 children 
whose parents are taxed on over $10,000 cannot be called a 
rich man’s school; nor can it be said truly that it is practical] 
closed to the poor, when the parents of 501 out of 675 children 
are taxed on less than $2,000 or not at all. These facts need 
no addition of argument. 

~— The system called cramming has found no defender in 
the ranks of the teachers. All use it more or less in their pri- 
vate labors, and then abuse it in their public utterances. 
Cramming, in the passive sense, is receiving more information 
than can be made available at the time of its reception; more 
than can be digested or assimilated in the order of its acquire- 
ment. Accepting the most unfavorable definition of the term, 
your “‘ Looker-on ”’ still believes in cramming. How is infor- 
mation to be obtained except by cramming? The inductive 
method of philosophy is founded on cramming. When a law- 
yer takes a new case, one involving a disputed point of law, 
or requiring the sifting of inconsistent or contradictory decis- 
ions, he ha’ tocram on that case. The advocate of any meas- 
ure who does not thoroughly inform himself on all its rela- 
tions, bearings, and aspects is left in the lurch with his cause. 
Disguise it as we may, the whole educational curriculum is a 
continuous round of judicious cramming. By a few years of 
college cramming a man reaches the intellectual plane that it 
would take a self-educated man half a lifetime to attain. 
Cramming means stock in; it also means intellectual momem- 
tum, discipline, and power. The full benefit of a study is not 
felt until it is mastered. We travel weary days over the edu- 
cational desert before the Damascus of philosophy bursts upon 
the sight. This climbing and groping after knowledge is called 
cramming; but when the hilltop of science is reached, and we 
sweep the enlarged horizon, surely the end justifies the means. 
The mixture that cramming compounds may look dull and 
cloudy, like a recent solution in a glass jar; but time will clar- 
ify it. Time is an element of intellectual as well as of phys- 
ical growth, and with time the solid ingredients are precipi- 
ta in beautiful crystals, symmetrically-arranged ideas in 
fantastic, but philosophical collocation, ¢rystalline gems of 
thought. 

— It is a little curious to observe how anxious teachers are 
to drop the title schoolmaster or schoolmistress and affect that 
of educator. A system of therapeutics has been founded on 
the mistranslation, or free Englishing of the Latin, Similia 
similibus curantur, and the whole pedagogical fraternity have 
been switched off upon the wrong track by a mistake as to the 
etymology of the word education. It is not from educere, of 
the third conjugation, meaning to lead out, but from educare, 
of the first conjugation, signifying to bring up, to train, to 
nurture. The word educator had its origin in the customs of 
Rome as anempire. The educator was a slave who acted as 
nurse to the children, and gave them lessons till they were old 
enough to be conducted to the public assemblies of children 
under the leadership of the pedagogue, who was also generally 
aslave. Perhaps Rome fell because the education of its chil- 
dren was entrusted to slaves. But, however that may be, is it 
not a little amusing that the teachers of the United States 
scorn the good, old English title schoolmaster, and affect that 


of educator,’’ or educationist,’’ or ‘‘educationalist,’’ words 
derived from the lowest grade of the profession in Rome, and 
descriptive of a servant who acted in the Roman household 
somewhat in the capacity of a colored mammy in the South in 
the ante-bellum ae ? Let us then be teachers or school- 
masters. The Goths, Vandals, and Huns abolished the ed- 
ucator. 

— Many people are in great dread lest the rising generation 
will be over-educated. Quoting from their own experience, 
they asseverate that they never had occasion to use a tithe of 
what they learned in college. But he must be a very profound 
scholar, his erudition must be mountainous, who does not 
during his post-graduate career use every iota of information 


that he ever acquired; or else he must lead a disgracefully 
inactive life, or die young. If what we know and do not use 
were set over against what we do not know but might use if 
we knew it, the probability is, with most of us, that the bal- 
ance would be on the wrong side of the account. 


A QUESTION OF QUESTIONS. 


A very curious difficulty has arisen in the schools of Sacra- 
mento, Cal. In the late examination of candidates for admis- 
sion to the high school, the pupils from the Sacramento school 
signally failed in arithmetic, and those from the Capital school 
as signally succeeded; so successful were the latter that the 
examiner, after adding up the credits, made an erasure of the 
sum on each paper, and replaced the mark by one ten per 
cent. lower. It is alleged that the principal of the high school, 
whose duty it was to mark the papers, is a friend of the prin- 
cipal of the Capital grammar school and an enemy of the 
principal of the Sacramento grammar school, whom the said 
principal of the high school is charged with attempting to 
breakdown. It further appears that the principal of the Cap- 
ital school had a hand in making thirty questions, from which 
the ten questions submitted were selected. 

From these facts, it might appear that the questions were 
purposely made too hard for the pupils of the one school, and 
the pupils of the other school crammed on them; a charge 
which receives some support from the revision of the mark- 
ing and the uniform reduction of the averages of the alleged 
favored class. In view of the high character of the gentleman 


¥Y| who did the marking, and his explanation that the reductions 


were made on account of the marking of answers too high 
upon which the latitude of judgment might be exercised, it 
seems improbable that the charge of partiality can be well 
founded. But aside from the personal feeling in the matter, 
which has run high, affirming incompetency in the principal 
of the school whose class failed, and dishonesty on the part 
and for the benefit of the principal whose class succeeded, 
there is a principle involved which can only be illustrated by 
the questions presented. The following are the questions: 


1. Why does .12 divided by .008 equal 15? Five credits. 


8=? Five credits. 

2. Deduce the tables of longitude and time. Five credits. 

Bought by avoirdupois weight 2 lbs. 8 oz. of quinine at $2.40 
per ounce, and sold the same at 20 cents a scruple; what was 
my gain? Five credits. 

3. A piece of cloth 20 yards long and one yard wide will 
shrink, on sponging, 4 per cent. in length and 5 per cent. in 
width; require the shrinkage. (Percentage.) Ten credits. 

4. A merchant bought a lot of alpaca at 30 cents; what must 
the goods be marked at, that he may throw off 25 per cent. from 
the marked price and still make 25 per cent. profit? (Profit 
and Loss.) Ten credits. 

5. What are the principles of proportion, and what do they 
enable us to determine ? Two credits. 

A dealer in stock bought 1,270 head of cattle, and 34 of the 


number of horses is to # the number of cows as ¢ is to 4; re- 
= the number of each. (Solve by Proportion.) Eight 
c ts. 

6. A man expended $42,875 for grain; 75 of the grain being 
corn at 75 cents per bushel; #5 of it wheat at $2.00 per bushel; 
and the rest oats at 40 cents per bushel; required the number 
of bushels purchased. Ten credits. 

7. A wall to be built 32 feet high was raised 8 feet by 6 men 
in 12 days; how many men must be employed to finish the 
wall in 6days? (Solve by Analysis.) Ten credits. 

8. What will be the distance from corner to corner, through 
the center of a solid body whose dimensions are 40 feet in 
length, 24 feet in height, and 12 feet in width? Ten credits. 

9. Name the quantities considered in Commission. What 
is meant by the term Net Proceeds? Two credits. 

A town whose property was assessed at $602,880, built a 
school-house which cost $4,890.78, the collector’s commission 
being 3}¢ per cent.; what was the rate of taxation? (Taxes.) 
Eight credits. 

10. I send a quantity of goods into the country to be sold at 
auction, on commission of 9 per cent. What amount of goods 
must be sold that my Ae may buy produce with the avails, 
to the amount of $3,500, after retaining his purchase commis- 
sion of 4 per cent, (Commission.) Ten its. 


Upon these questions in the successful class, — the one in 
which coaching is hinted at, —7 pupils stood at 100, 3 at 98, 2 at 
97, 5 at 95, 1 at 96, and soon down to87. Now the fact appears 
to a dispassionate expert to be, that the principal of the school 
whose pupils made such high averages on the above questions, 


class was trimmed unmercifully, and the remainder crammed 
on similar if not the identical questions, or else the pupils of 
that class should have been presented for examination two or 
three years before they were so presented. The questions are 
not impossible, but they areimpracticable. Instead of holding 
back a class to be au fait on such questions, it should be ex- 
amined on simpler ones, involving the more usual operations 
of accounting, and permitted to take up algebra. Such ques- 
tions are useful for drill in preparing for examination, but they 
are injudicious, if not positively unjust, as a test for passing 
grade. 

In the examination of children for admission to the high 
school, the professors in the high school are the last persons 
in the world to be trusted. They get a number of children in- 
capable of grappling with the higher studies, and at once as- 
sume that the training in the grammar school is defective; 
whereas, the truth is that the human race is not sufficiently 
advanced, the human brain sufficiently developed, to meet the 
requirements of these lordly professors, who cry out in dis- 
gust because the primary and grammar schools do not turn 
their boy-graduates into Apollos, and girl-graduates into Mi- 
nervas, so that the high-school dignitaries may pass their time 
in chair exercise, and be allowed to smile merely at the pre- 
ternatural intelligences that wing their glittering flight over 
the high-school course of study. Let grammar-school teachers 
take it easy occasionally, and leave something for the high 
schools to do. 

Few that have not had the experience, can realize what work 
it is to prepare the children of our conglomerate population 
for admission to the high school. Time was when only the 
brightest children of the brightest families undertook to be- 
come scholars; but now all classes, all grades of intelligence, 
all nationalities, all varieties of heredity, in the passive voice, 
must be educated, promoted, advanced, although it be as con- 
trary to their nature to rise intellectually as it was for Milton’s 
rebellious angels to fall. 

There are ten styles of questioning in the above examination. 
To make a class ready for each question would require a 
week’s drill with an ordinary class. Does it pay,—especially 
does it pay, considering that there is scarcely any question in 
the above list likely to occur in actual life, — scarcely any out 


of which a person is likely to make a cent in the casting-up of 
business accounts? The principal whose class was slaughtered 
complained that some were catch-questions. They are all 
catch-questions, and the man whose class passed on them 
needs watching. nad 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


AS THE CHIEF FRUIT 

of the recent meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation this summer, at Chautauqua, the organization of a 
National Council of Education has been hailed with pleasure 
in the West. The deliberations of teachers in State conven- 
tions,—if indeed they can be called deliberations,—must nec- 
essarily be unsatisfactory, from the shortness of the sessions 
and the crowded state of the program, that as many big guns 
as possible may have a chance to go off. The limited number 
of members in the ‘‘ Council,’ and the more extended time 
allowed for the consideration of a given subject, will admit of 
an exhaustiveness of treatment in the subjects discussed im- 
possble under other circumstances. The East may claim the 
credit of conceiving the idea of this ‘“‘Council,”’ and to the 
East, no doubt, the credit of its organization belongs; but the 
inception and prototype of the ‘‘ Council’’ took place, and had 
existence in the Mississippi valley some years ago. It was in 
the form of a society of city superintendents, called ‘‘ The 
Round Table,’”’ which met in different cities of this region, and 
whose members discussed matters of general importance, and 
also of details, to so good a purpose that the schools of the 
cities they represented were almost unified in method, aim, 
and —y > If the **‘ Round Table’’ did so much. for the Mis- 
— alley, what may not the National Council of Educa- 
tion do for the country as a whole? No doubt the result of 
its labors will be a national system of which we have stood as 
a people in glaring need, since the eyes of the public have been 
opened to the office of the common school. 

A LIVE EDUCATOR 

is Superintendent Phelps, of Winona. He not only keeps the 
schools of that enterprising city in apple-pie order, but also 
acts as secretary of its board of trade, and keeps up a lively 
prospecting to develop the resources of the surrounding coun- 
try and advance the business-interests of Winona. It would be 
well for other educators to follow the example of Mr. Phelps. 
What the average schoolmaster does not know outside the rou- 
tine of his duties and the pages of his text-books is astonishing; 
it is more,—it is alarming. The teacher never knows bis impor- 
tance from a worldly standpoint, while he remains in school. 
But a short season of jostling with the world, of struggling 
against the perversity of men and things, opens his eyes to his 
true relations to the fierce problem of life, the struggle for ex- 
istence. If more teachers would form the uaintance of 
business and business-men, it would add to their independence 
in the school, and in case of necessity, their independence of the 
school, as well as secure for them the regard and confidence of 
the most active portion of the community, the men-of-affairs. 


must take one of the two horns of this dilemma: Either that 


Chicago, Ill., August, 1880. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not .esponsible for opinions in Taz JOURNAL except 

Tmo the editorial columns, or over his 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


HOW CAN WE HARMONIZE? 


In THE JouRNAL of June 3, Z. Richards says, of 

SPELLING: “ It is, indeed, a herculean task for any one, and 
much more for a child, to learn to spell all the words of our 
language. It is no wonder that so many fail to become accu. 
rate spellers.”’ 

And then, in despair of success, he concludes that it is not 
really necessary for the mass of children to be able to spell 
every word, or even half of them. 

Note I. How much better, Bro. Richards, would it be, to 
let the mass spell fonetikali, and then each child would hav 
the plezure of nding how to spel all. ° 

J. Ormond Wilson says, that if we attempt to meet the de- 
mands of those who cry out against 

Cram: “It soon becomes a difficult task to decide which of 
the subject of studys hall be dropped. At one time vocal music 
is the intruder; at another, the elements of natural science; 
at another, technical grammar; and then, again, it is drawing 
that should be discarded.”’ 

Note IJ. Spel fdnetikali, and nun ov the abuv néd bé 
diskarded. 

W. T. Harris says, of 

OVER-EDUCATION: ‘‘ Our systems of education not only do 
not over-educate the children, . .. . but they scarcely equal 
the most urgent demands of society. Every day it happens 
that society suffers by the incompetence of persons in places 
of directive power.”’ 

Note III, Omit all hair-line ghosts, use pure fonetiks, and 
we shal hav time to more nearly “‘ equal the most urgent de- 
mands of society.’’ 

Alfred Hennequin says, of 

MopERN LANGUAGES: “In a former article, I endeavored 
to call the teacher’s attention to the little amount of work that 
could be accomplished in the very limited time given in our 
schools and colleges to the study of modern languages.”’ ‘‘ To 
our one year the Germans oppose four years, and not unfre- 
quently, six years,” 

Note IV. The German alfabet is praktikali fonetik. Make 
ours purely fonetik, and we, also, can giv three or four years 
to modern languages. When 42 sounds and 42 signs hav bin 
lurnd, speling and pronunciation ar lurnd, and both teecher 
and pupil hav time for other studies. J. Roerrs, A.M. 

Walla-Walla, Washington Territory, 1880. 


LIBRARIES FOR SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


The practical value of libraries for school-children is very 
much over-estimated. They have a value, however; and under 
certain conditions they may be considered almost a necessity. 
One of the conditions is that there should first be a demand 
forthem. As there is of late, in many places, a new interest 
awakened in reference to providing miscellaneous reading for 
school-children; and, as doubtless there are a few, in almost 
every community, who really desire the advantages of a library, 
it is important to ascertain what circumstances create a de- 
mand for a library. 

It is neither good policy, nor is it correct, to say that a 
library ought to be established, in order to create a demand 
for it. For a library will neither be used, nor appreciated, 
before the people know how to read books, or have any desire 
to find out their contents. Just as soon as school-children, or 
the people of any community, have gained a proper under- 
standing of our language, and have been taught to see the 
value of good books, libraries should be provided, with such 
books only as will furnish a healthful development of intel- 
lectual and moral character. 

One of the most important questions which concerns edu- 
cators is, How can the young be so trained to read and under- 
stand our language, that they can readily comprehend its 
meaning, when used in books of pure and useful instruction ? 
Young folks will not care to read books if they cannot read 
them readily and with pleasure. They should be able to com- 
prehend the language of pure moral sentiment, of the sciences, 
of philosophy and refined literature, far in advance of the 
nursery, without any mixture of low and vulgar language, 
such as will debase the notions and conduct of children, and 
such as is too often used in books and papers designed for 
children, 

If there should be a careful examination of the use made of 
libraries for children, I think it would be found that scarcely 
one in ten of the pupils, of even our higher grades of element- 
ary schools, derives pleasure or profit from reading library 
books. Nay, more, they are scarcely able to appreciate the 
meaning of most of the books and papers specially designed 
for children, unless they have help. This inability arises from 
the manner in which the children are taught to read in our 
schools. The first lessons in reading, and even the later 
lessons too often, are little more than a mechanical drill, or a 
learning to read by rote, very much as many learn to sing. 

ing is generally taught as an end, and not as a means 
‘0 an end,—namely, a means for the acquisition of knowledge. 


look at the training in our schools, we find that the first two 
years or more is spent in sound-reading, rather than sense- 
reading, and in a majority of cases the same is true in the 
higher grades of schools. Calling words readily and fluently 
at sight, is no positive proof of an appreciative reader, although 
it is one of the necessary elements of a good oral reader. _ 

There can be no good reading, and very little pleasure in 
reading, unless the word-signs first convey their representative 
meaning at sight, whether they can be called at sight or not. 
Words are really pictures of thoughts, and the good reader 
looks upon them very much as an artist looks upon a painting. 
He does not look upon the beautiful arrangement and combi- 
nation of colors, or the nice delineations of lights and shades 
in a picture, so much as upon the design, the thought, the 
sentiment and moral it is intended to represent. Strike out 
the latter elements of a picture, and it becomes nothing better 
than a beautiful daub. So the calling of words, without an 
appreciation of their meaning, is like ‘‘ a sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal.’’ 

The foregoing views have been expressed without any pur- 
pose or wish to find fault with efforts now being made to make 
libraries useful for the young, but, in the first place, to show 
the importance of so training children at the very first, that 
they shall become intelligent readers; and, in the second place, 
that children may be able to become more interested in books 
and libraries of the most substantial, instructive, and pure 
character. 

When children are so trained, from the very first, that they 
will always look upon written or spoken words as represent- 
atives of ideas, they will become intelligent readers, and will 
desire to read books with as much eagerness as they now visit 
picture-galleries and shows. Furthermore, they will be more 
likely to seek substantial and instructive reading-books in the 
best libraries, and thereby be saved from the corrupting influ- 
ence of low, trashy, and debasing books. 

Washington, D.C., 1880. 


PROFESSIONAL DEAD-HEADISM. 


Dear Sir :—We have frequent applications for sample copies 
of our text-books. Sometimes they are accompanied by the 
very low price at which we offer sample copies to teachers only 
who desire to introduce the book into their classes, if it proves 
satisfactory on examination. 

Sometimes it is simply a request for a sample copy, accom- 
panied by the statement that the writer is a teacher in, or the 
principal of, such and such a school, and will use said book in 
the school, if it is found satisfactory. Teachers have little 
idea how many frauds are perpetrated on publishers in this 
way. Sometimes the post-masters observe these operations, 
and inform us that the party to whom we have sent books is 
an impostor. To obtain even a sample copy under a false 
statement is, in law, a fraud, and, we believe, is a State-prison 
offence in every State. The writers of such letters do not 
seem to realize the fearful risk they take each time they make 


a false statement of this kind, and obtain goods under it. For 
the disgrace they may bring on the honorable name of teacher, 
they care little. We desire to ask our friends wishing to see 
samples of our books, to give us some evidence that they 
occupy the position which they claim. It is difficult for us, in 


udge. 
truly, — —, Publishers. 

| There are small people in all trades and professions; but it 
is shameful that such men and women will advertise their 
small practises by imposing upon publishers, and thereby dis- 
honoring the good name of their craft. It is quite too bad 
that any leading publishing-house in any American city should 
be called upon to send us such a letter as the above, pro bono 
publico, and we give it to the fraternity as an exhibition of 
some of the men and women the profession has to carry, under 


the assumed name of honorable and respectable teachers. 
—Epiror.} 


Z. RICHARDS. 


THIEVES NEVER PROSPER. 


Once upon a time two cats stole some cheese, and could not 
agree about dividing it. They laid the case before Mr. Justice 
Monkey, who, bringing out a pair of scales, broke the cheese 
in two, and put a piece intoeach pan. “ Ah,’’ said he, this 
piece outweighs the other.”” He immediately took a large bite 
out of it, which made it the smaller of the two; so he took a 
bite out of the other piece. 

“Stop, stop!’’ cried the two cats, who began to be a little 
alarmed as to the condition of the cheese when the case should 
have been decided, “‘ give us our cheese as it is, and we will be 
satisfied.’’ 

“If you are satisfied,” said the judge,” “‘ justice is not. A 
case of this complicated nature is not so easily decided.”’ 

So he kept on nibbling, first one piece and then the other, 
until the cats, seeing their cheese fast diminishing, begged 
him to give them their cheese and let them go. “No,” said 


he, “‘ we owe justice to ourselves as well as to others. The 
rest of the cheese belongs to me, to pay me for my trouble. 


The simple and entire purpose of learning to call words at|So saying he crammed the whole into his mouth, and with 
sight, should be to learn what words represent. But when we/ great dignity dismissed the court. 


Perhaps we may apply the old proverb, “‘ Thieves never 
prosper,” to this story. It may be that losing the cheese was 
the punishment for stealing it. ~ 


NORMAL SCHOOLS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Please to publish a list of the normal schools in New Eng- 
land, together with the names of the principals. 

SUBSCRIBER. 
MAINE. 


Eastern State Normal, Castine; R. Woodbury, Prin. 
Western State Normal School, Farmington; Charles C. 
Rounds, Prin. 
State Normal School, Gorham; W. J. Corthell, Prin. 
NEW HAMPSHIBE. 
State Normal School, Plymouth; H. P. Warren, Prin. 
VERMONT. 
Castleton State Normal School, Castleton ; Judah Dana, Prin. 
Johnson State Normal, Johnson; William C. Crippen, Prin. 
State Normal School, Randolph; Calvin Edson, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston Normal School, Boston; Larkin Dunton, Prin. 
Mass. Normal Art School, Boston; Walter Smith, Prin. 
State Normal School, Bridgewater; Albert G. Boyden, Prin. 
State Normal School, Framingham; Ellen Hyde, Prin. 
State Normal School, Salem; Daniel B. Hagar, Prin. 
Westfield State Nor. School, Westfield; Jos. G. Scott, Prin. 
Massachusetts State Normal School, Worcester; E. Harlow 


Russell, Prin. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island State Normal School, Providence; James C. 


Greenough, Prin. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut State Normal School, New Britain; Isaac N. 
Carleton, Prin. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Hyde Park, Mass., to whom all communications relating 
thereto should be addressed, Solutions to the following, also ay orig: 
inal puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA: 116 LETTERS, 

My 30, 3, 70, 40, 89, 11, 52, is one whom Horace called 
‘the winged son of lovely 30, 62, 77, 110,” 

My 97, 22, 17, 114, 4, 79, 66, whose music the listening 
oaks followed. 

My 17, 73, 32, 110, 60, 75, 1, the winged horse. 

My 5, 33, 39, 34, 99, 60, mother of 12, 50, 109, 31, 80, 68, 
49, 66. 

My 38, 75, 68, 50, 88, 100, who forged the bolts of 36, 85, 
6, 99, 113, 14, 64. 

My 40, 12, 80, 68, 105, 91, 6, 73, whose name implies beau- 
tiful voice. 

My 33, 35, 87, 112, 28, 74, goddess of health. 

My 96, 12, 64, 55, 48, 70, 89, 60, place of punishment, in- 
habited by 95, 89, 41, 31, 116, 54. 

My 78, 7, 75, 19, 110, a prophetic goddess. 

My 40, 89, 6, 28, 20, and 17, 82, 26, 50, 47, 112, whose off- 
spring was 17, 68, 115, 74, 106, 85, 16, 48. 

My 81, 29, 37, 19, 94, 54, from whose blood spilled on the 
ground the anemone sprang. 

My 61, 69, 16, 44, 75, 86, 93, goddess of fortune. 

My 38, 104, 8, 75, 1, the owner of the magic girdle, and 
whose chariot was drawn by swans. The ideal of feminine 
beauty, whose Greek name was 18, 6, 102, 41, 10, 27, 31, 
111, 57. 

My 13, 63, 53, 100, 65, goddess of the chase. 

My 6, 88, 70, 53, 30, 75, 1, and 76,.109, 28, 54, 72, 57, 
two unfortunate lovers. 

My 58, 112, 46, 56, 52, 82, the mother of sea-nymphs and 
river-gods. 

My 17, 42, 8, 45, 68, 51, 6, 103, spun the endless web. 

My 30, 110, 11, 82, whose love of war was guided by the 
prudence of 30, 99, 86, 3, 90, 38, 74. 

My 67, 80, 84, 11, 62, goddess of flowers. 

My 6, 71, 86, the god of agriculture, and a native of 93, 90, 
50, 43, 9. 69, 23. 

My 24, 2, 98, not found in Latin and Greek. 

My 9, 15, 17, 25, 86, 116, took the form of the laurel to es- 
cape 7, 6, 108, 80, 68, 21. 

y 17, 43, 8, 29, 91, 92, 65, first created female, whose 
curiosity filled the world with 115, 38, 105, 80. 

My 44, 56, 14, 108, 40, 92, 105, 101, 79, 106, an ancient 

t. 
peMy whole is a quotation from 103, 6, 94, 30, 116, 107, 56, 
14, 79, 106, by a celebrated modern poet. 

L. D. Anp E. C, B, 


MATHEMATICAL PARADOX, 


Take 114 from 100 and leave six. 
MATTHEW MATICs, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 24, 


EnGLisH LITERARY ENIGMA.— 
O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ? 
Love, hope, and patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 


CHARADE.—Horsemanship. 
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THE WEEK. 


— Minister White, at the Court of Berlin, is expected to re- 
turn and resume the charge of Cornell University for the-pres- 
ent year. 

— Wm. T. Harris sailed from New York on Saturday, the 
14th, to be absent five months, studying the educational system 
of Great Britain, and in attendance at the Educational Con- 
gress and the Eleemosynary Council at Milan, as a delegate 
from the National Teachers’ Association and the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

— The Concord School of Philosophy closed its five weeks’ 
sessions, on Saturday, with a valedictory by Mr. Alcott. 

— China. —A town near Canton was recently inundated, and 
it is reported that 4,000 persons perished. 

— France.—M. Delang, a Swiss citizen, has been ordered to 
leave France, he being deemed a dangerous Socialist. French 
and Italian inferests continue to clash in Tunis. Adelaide 
Neillson died suddenly at Paris. 

— Germany.—The great cathedral at Cologne, Prussia, the 
first stone of which was laid 630 years ago, is just completed. 
There was great rejoicing over the event. The meeting of the 
Austrian and German emperors at Isch! was very cordial. 

— Great Britain.—Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the veteran 
British diplomatist, is dead. There has been a large Irish- 
Home-Rule demonstration in Glasgow, Scotland. Gladstone’s 
health is improving. 

— India. — Advices state that the British troops were at- 
tacked by native tribesmen at Ketch on Sunday night. The 
Afghans, however, were repulsed, leaving eighty of their dead 
on the field. From Candahar it is learned that Ayoob Khan 
has brought some of his guns to bear on the city, but they are 
too far away to inflict much damage. The siege, however, is 
progressing with vigor. 

— Spain. — Garcia, Fonseca, and three other Cuban insur- 
gent leaders, have arrived at Havana on their way to Spain. 

— South America. — The crisis at Buenos Ayres has cul- 
minated in the resignation of President Avellaneda, and it is 
feared civil war may follow. Chili is negotiating with Bolivia 
for peace; the operations against Callao and Lima are being 
carried on with vigor. 


Ar the late New York convention of teachers, Mr. 
Wasson, of Portage, delivered a most interesting 
address, thoroughly illustrated, to show the possibilities 
of general instruction in mechanical work in a public 
school of three hundred pupils. The scholars have 


taken the schoolhouse entirely under their own charge, 
attending to all the little affairs; doing everything, in 
short, except the responsible work of preserving the 
building from fire or outward depredation. The little 
ones keep the blackboards in order; the larger boys 
mend the doors and windows; the girls attend to the 
general housekeeping and cleaning, keep the rooms 
ornamented, carve brackets, and polish up things gen- 
erally. All the apparatus for school-work is made by 
the scholars, and Mr. Wasson exhibited a large number 
of ingenious articles for illustration in different branches 
of study. This work is not permitted to intrude on 


vA school hours of study, or in any large way to interrupt 


the ordinary play of the boys and girls. By a division 
of the school into sections, and by utilizing the native 
mechanical ability found in any school of three hundred 
American children, all the work is really done in the 
odd hours that would otherwise be wasted or given to 
mischief. It is the opinion of Mr. Wasson that this 
work induces a general liveliness of mind highly favor- 
able to progress in study. Of course, this school-house 
is a somewhat exceptional place. Mr. Wasson was a 
first-class mechanic and engineer before he graduated 
from the scientific course of Cornell University, and is 
boiling over with enthusiasm to train the hands of 
everybody. It 1s not to be expected that large num- 
bers of men or women teachers can organize or direct 
work in his systematic way. But every teacher, with 
a moderate amount of “gumption” and a genuine 
desire to do something beyond the ordinary routine of 
the school-room, can wake up a delightful activity 
among the children for the improvement and beautify- 
ing of the school property and the illustration of school 
work. ‘here is absolutely no excuse for the shabbiness 
of the housekeeping, the dreary surroundings, and the 
unwholesomeness of multitudes of our country school- 
houses. The cure for this scandal is not a new item in 


- }the tax-bill, but a little determination and mother-wit 


in the school-mistress to put things to rights. After 
hearing Mr. Wasson’s lecture, and the address of Mr. 
Mayo on country schools, the convention passed a reso- 
lution strongly approving this style of “industrial” 
training, and recommending the formation of school- 
district associations for the general improvement of 
school-houses and grounds. 


Tue School of Philosophy at Concord closed its five 
weeks sessions on Saturday last, and philosophers and 
pupils are now on their homeward way or traveling up 
and down the earth in search of other fields of conquest. 
There has been a deal of “high thinking” and “ plain 
living ” in sight of the Concord meadows this summer, 
and succEss must be written large over the door of the 
Hillside Chapel. Prof. Harris has given two courses, 
one on Speculative Philosophy, and the second on the 
History of Philosophy. In these, the greatest efforts of 
his life, he has shown great power and facility in mak- 
ing clear the position of the ancient spiritual and intu- 
itional creeds as opposed to the material and skeptical 
tendencies of much of modern thought. The time has 
come for a reaction from the strongly materialistic ten- 
dencies of purely scientific investigation, and around 
the teachings at Concord and its acknowledged leader in 
thought, Dr. Harris, much of interest is centered. ‘To 
Dr. Jones, the great Platonic student, much is due also 
for the intense zeal of the school, and the teaching 
of Plato and Hegel have inspired Dr. Harris and Dr. 
Jones to the establishment of what may be considered 
a new school of philosophy, in which the highest truths 
of Christianity find their proper place as foundation- 
elements. The most devout theists have found little to 
condemn, and all to commend, in the work not of the- 
ologians but of philosophers, whose chief object was to 
teach and discover essential truth, but whose teachings 
have found the Incarnation and immortality essential 
to the wisest explanation of the phenomena of the so- 
cial and ethical problems of society. 


For this, if for no other reason, the Concord School 


has the highest justification for its existence and work, 
and all Christian teachers will not only sympathise with 
it, but hail its permanent establishment as one of the 
monuments which shall counteract the gross infidelity 
and false liberalism of the age, which has so strongly 
got possession of men’s minds and is so shaping their 
opinions and their actions. Supplementary to the lec- 
tures of these two great leaders of the School have been 
the conversations and lectures of Mr. Alcott, Mr. Snider, 
Rev. Mr. Channing, Dr. Mulford, Mr. Emerson, Mr. 
Sanborn, Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Howe, and others. The 
distinguished character and ability of the management 
and lecturers ; the interest which has been manifested 
in the work by the several hundreds of people who 
have attended as constant pupils or daily listeners; the 
discussions which have taken place in the secular and 
religious press, have given to the school a seeming per- 
manency. A felt want seems to have been met. A 
correspondent of the New York Times thus sums up 
the results of the two years’ work : 


“The permanence of the Concord School is now assured, 
and its plan of instruction and raison d’étre have become 
better known to the public than was possible at the outset. 
It aimed to provide a common ground for the advocates of a 
spiritual philosophy, — whether Hegelians, Platonists, Aris- 
totelians, Mystics, or simple Christians,—on which they could 
unite in the maintenance of those positive and affirmative 
truths of which God, freedom, and immortality may stand as 
the types. It may now claim to have done this, and, further, 
to have begun a sort of religious revival of philosophy, in 
which many persons have this year found themselves concerned. 
Whether it shall prove to be a new academy, a modern Port 
Royal, or merely one of the transient phases of American 
thought, remains to be seen.”’ 


The Springfield Republican thus commends the Con- 
cord School in its editorial columns : 


** Beneath this personal activity, of course, there is a clock- 
work of reasonable motives, and so, under their philosophical 
agitation, there is much more than mere ferment and stir of 
mind. The various schools of thought which have converged 
their light to one focus on the Orchard hillside of Mr. Alcott, 
have not done so for the pure pleasure of shining on each 
other, but in the hope of producing a solar reaction against 
certain erroneous phases of human thought. Their burning- 
glass has its hot side toward the materialists and skeptics who 
are not quite sure about God, freedom, and immortality; but 
it can dispense light as well as heat in that direction, and has 
done so for many of the students at Concord this summer. A 
seriousness as of a religious revival has been one feature of 
the new academy, and it has been literally true that those who 
came to scoff remained to pray. Every candid observer tells 
the same a about this, and seems to have been much struck 
by it. The divines of the different churches take courage at 
the news, and are on the alert to find advantage for their own 
sect in the teachings of each philosopher.’’ 


In view of the opening of the school at Concord in 
1881, the following persons will be invited to deliver 
lectures: Dr. Jones and Professor Harris, ten lectures 
each; Mr. Alcott and Mr. Snyder, five each; Dr. Kid- 
ney, Dr. Mulford, Rev. Mr. Channing, and Mr. San- 
born, three each ; Mrs. Howe, Mr. Albee, Mrs. Cheney, 
Mr. Emory, and Miss Peabody, two each; Dr. McCosh, 
Dr. Porter, Dr. Bartol, Dr. Seelye, Dr. Peabody, Mr. 
Warren, and Mr. Blake, one each. No more appropri- 
ate place in America could have been chosen for the 
study of philosophic subjects than the quiet air and 
shades of Concord, and it may be that its reputation 
may be another “ shot heard round the world.” 


THE COLORED NORMAL INSTITUTE IN 
VIRGINIA. 


Last week we gave an account of the Normal Summer 
Institute for white teachers, now in session at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. We have since spent a week at 
the city of Lynchburg, sixty miles southwest of Char- 
lottesville, in attendance upon the colored Institute 
which corresponds to this. Both these gatherings of 
teachers are working under the direction of State Su- 
perintendent Ruffner, and, as far as circumstances per- 
mit, are receiving similar instruction. Indeed, in some 
respects, the colored Institute is better off; being 
smaller in numbers, and more thoroughly in the hands 
of its excellent corps of instructors. The expense of 
both these normal schools, apart from the use of public 
buildings, is borne by the Peabody fund ; and never has 
a donation from this source been more emphatically the 


right thing in the right place than that which made it 
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ible to give a six-weeks course of continuous in- 
struction to the white and colored teachers of Virginia. 


We found some 250 teachers gathered at Lynchburg. 
The place of meeting was the basement of a large 
church, for general work, and the rooms of an adjoin- 
ing public school-house for section drill. The corps of 
instruction consists of the Brothers Montgomery, Mrs. 
Montgomery, and a teacher of music. Supt. Ruffner is 
a visitor and lecturer, and a course of three lectures 
was given by A. D. Mayo, associate editor of Tux 
Journal. It is expected that other lecturers will be 
brought forward as the Institute goes on; although it 
is evident that the great want in both these meetings 
is a thorough and continuous drill in the principles and 
methods of elementary teaching; work similar to that 
so admirably done by Secretary Dickinson and Agents 
Walton and Hubbard in the autumn institutes of Mas- 
sachusetts. The Montgomeries are from Washington, 
and are not excelled anywhere as intelligent and prac- 
tical instructors in the New Methods. The teaching 
at the Lynchburg Institute is of the best quality, 
thoroughly adapted to the young people in attendance, 
and received with great earnestness and commendable 
industry by the pupils. 

We meet plenty of people in the Old Dominion who 
entertain us with very positive theories about the ca- 
pacity of the colored people for education. We would, 
however, advise anybody who intends to be brought in 
practical contact with the shady side of the South, to sit 
a few days in this Lynchburg Institute of colored teach- 
ers before he makes up his mind concerning the truth 
of any theory. One stubborn reality on two legs will 
often knock the most admirable diagram of human nat- 
ure into pie. The fact about the Lynchburg Institute 
disposes of a good many of these elaborate, scholastic 
creations with which amiable students, retired gentle- 
men, and stump-orators are now deluding themselves. 
In truth, we never saw together a hundred and fifty 
young men who seem to us in a fairer way to become 
effective and accomplished schoolmasters than at this 
Institute; and we would not hesitate to recommend a 
score of these young women as in a fair way to emi- 
nency in their profession. Of course, this body is com- 
posed of the superior class of colored teachers in the 
State. In many localities the colored children are 
taught by white instructors because it is impossible to 
find competent teachers of their own race. But the 
considerable number of superior academical and normal 
schools for colored youth is constantly increasing the 
teaching-class. Every year sends down a larger num- 
ber of accamplished colored graduates of normal schools. 
We found at Lynchburg a considerable number of the 
graduates of Hampton, and they are a power everywhere. 
So, gradually, the number of excellent teachers of this 
class is increasing. ‘The Lynchburg summer school 
will be a powerful stimulus to improve teaching 
throughout Virginia. Nearly every county in the 
State is represented, and each of the superior class of 
these young people will become, in turn, a sort of nor- 
inal institute for all in the neighborhood who cannot 
come, 

The great earnestness of this body of colored teachers 
was really affecting to the looker-on. Few of those in 
attendance, in the ordinary sense, could afford to be there. 
Their school terms are short, wages small, and pay- 
ment slow. The majority of. the men were probably 
married, with families of children, and a sacrifice of the 
whole household was necessary to send the father to 
Lynchburg. We saw men who had walked a hundred 
miles to save expense, and young women who were sav- 
‘ng and scheming, in many ways, to raise the two dol- 
lars per week required for board in the city. We never 
looked upon an audience of over 250 people that had 
written upon it more plainly a dogged determination to 
Succeed in a good thing. The favorite scape-pipe for 
the intense enthusiasm of the crowd was the music. 


- It was worth the journey from Boston to Lynchburg to 


the singing of these people. Like all singing of 


— - 


the colored folk, there was in it a depth of emotion, a 
mingling of pathetic recollection of the past and pro- 
phetic outlook for the future, quite beyond technical 
criticism, and thoroughly captivating to every listener 
in sympathy with the destiny of this race. 

One of the most gratifying things about the Insti- 
tute was the deep interest felt in it by the best people 
of the city. It was to be expected that the large num- 
ber of respectable colored citizens of the town should do 
their utmost for the entertainment of their visiting 
friends. But the sessions are attended, daily, by some 
of the leading men and women of the city, although 
the meetings are held at the top of this, the steepest of 
all hillside towns. Some of the leading families of the 
place have extended social courtesies to the instructors. 
Indeed the Institute seems to be the town talk; is re- 
ported fully by the local press; and everywhere spoken 
of with pride, as an honor to the State. 

At the close of a series of three lectures delivered by 
Mr. Mayo, on “How to Govern a School;” “How to 
Teach a School;” and “Study and Work ;” a hearty 
invitation was extended to deliver a general lecture to 
to the citizens of Lynchburg, at Holcomb Hall; and a 
violent summer rain did not prevent a considerable gath- 
ering of interested people to listen to this address. 
There is no doubt that the American citizen of African 
descent has still a hard Jordan to travel on his way to 
his final promised land in the republic. But we advise 
no man, gentle or simple, to commit himself to any 
iron-clad theory of what that place is to be until he sits 
out the session of such an assembly as this Lynchburg 
Summer Institute, and waits for the result of the common 
school and solid industrial training among the colored 
people of the South. 


DRIFT. 


— President Johonnot, of the New York Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, did a good thing when he limited the reading of essays 
to one in each session, and gave opportunity for their thorough 
discussion by the leading minds of the assembly. The pelting 
of a crowd of tired school-mistresses in convention, with a series 
of elaborate papers, drawn up by masters, superintendents, min- 
isters, and ‘‘outside view’? men, with no chance to “jaw 
back,’’ or even to take breath between the stunning explosion 
of ‘‘ big guns,’”’ is becoming an intolerable nuisance. Its re- 
sult was probably seen in the very moderate attendance at this 
very convention. There must be a reason why a State of 
5,000,000 of people, 800,000 school-children, and 15,000 school- 
teachers should turn out less than five hundred at a State con- 
vention in a central locality. A few more vigorous adminis- 
trations in cutting down big trees, suppressing bores, opening 
vistas of discussion, and, generally, handling a great audience 


in a business-like way, like that of President Johonnot, will 
revive the drooping spirits of the persecuted schoolma’am, 
throng the place of convention with interested multitudes of 
teachers, and bring in great masses of people to see what is 
going on. 

— A bright country schoolmistress in Virginia gave us her 
experience in trying to use the extra steam of a crowd of 
rough boys and girls, to improve her school-house. First, she 
went upon the playground with her children, and made her- 
self the center of their sports, teaching them games and keep- 
ing them good-natured. She then proposed a flower-garden, 
which was achieved with great success, the boys cutting the 
poles and surrounding it with the regulation Virginia rail-fence. 
The girls were encouraged to cover the rough inside with such 
material as their homes would supply,—old newspapers or 
whatever came to hand. But the rats persistently gnawed the 
paper from the walls, and before a new “‘ assistant’’ could be 
installed in the shape of a cat, the summer term closed. Of 
course, after such an exhibition of female vanity, it was judged 
necessary to have a master. The son of the clergyman was 
installed, who, in six months, brought things back to the 
“good, old way’; left the boys to blacken each other’s 
eyes at recess, cut up the garden fence for fire-wood, and 
did what every man does in any house till he is supervised 
by a woman. We suspect the next “ revival of religion” 
in that district will put out the young parson with his gospel 
of destruction; and put in the pretty schoolmistress, with in- 
structions to dress and keep her Eden, and see that the “‘ old 
serpent’ remains on his own side, — the outside, — of the 
school-house fence. 

— An interesting paper by Mrs. Lowell, of the New York 
Charity’s Commission, on the relations of education to pau- 
perism, crime, and insanity, was read at the late State conven- 
tion of New York teachers at Canandaigua. In its broad view 
of the necessity of moral and practical industrial training to 


supplement the drill of the mind, the excellence of the paper 
was marked. And, in general, the relations of idleness to 
crime and poverty was truly stated. But it seems impossible 
for one of these wholesale advocates of industrial training in 
common schools to take plain, common-sense views of the 
condition of affairs. Mrs. Lowell dealt largely in statistics 
which proved that, while the majority of criminals in prisons 
could read and write, a large proportion had no reliable method 
of getting a living; and jumped to the conclusion that the com- 
mon schools should send out every boy and girl with a trade. 
It did not seem to occur to the writer that the mere ability to 
read and write, outside a few special classes and localities, is 
universal in our country, and that it is difficult to find a boy 
who has not sometime been at school. But this mere lounging 
a year or two on a school-bench, and coming out with a fumb- 
ling habit of poor reading, worse writing, and ‘‘ mixed ”’ arith- 
metic; or such attendance on school as a whole class of vagrant 
children or youth, constantly interrupted by home calls, are 
accustomed to give, is not what schoolmen mean by educa- 
tion. Indeed, this caricature of school-life is itself the result 
of youthful laziness and vice, parental neglect, and the crim- 
inal indifference of school authorities. ‘The cure for that style 
of children is a good school education, with such discipline as 
will thoroughly wake up the mind and establish reliable mental 
and moral habits. They would be the same sort of youth in Mrs. 
Lowell’s double-headed industrial school as now. The polnt that 
our friends fail to see, in their arraignment of school-life, is that 
the superior class of school-children, who now are faithful in 
their school duties, carry out the same traits of character into 
society and become the superior citizens of the State. This 
habit of testing the common school by the subsequent life of 
the only class that steadily shirks, perverts, and baffles it, and 
ignoring the result of fidelity in the great class who use it ac- 
cording to the intention of its founders, is unworthy of the 
excellent people who are writing up industrial education. 
Their photograph of the American common school and its 
outcome is like a map of a village, drawn from the car-window, 
on a railroad that only gives a rear view of the long main 
street. The cow-yards and the pig-pens, the rubbish-heaps and 
out-houses, old hats and broken crockery, would be delineated 
with pre-Raphaelite fidelity; while the front view, seen by the 
town’s people themselves, as they walk under the spreading 
elms and rejoice in the beauty and comfort of the front yards, 
would be quite left out of the picture. Please give us your 
arm, brethren and sisters, and take a walk with us down the 
main street of the common school, and then we’ll all turn in 
and help you explore the back yards, drain the vaults, and 
clear up the rubbish. 

— A singular feature in Mrs. Lowell’s treatment of the re- 
lations of school work to insanity, was its apparent utter obliv- 
ion to the facts, — first, that the great revolutionary period of 
the last twenty years has given our whole people a dangerous 
lurch toward an unnatural state of mind, and that the gener- 
ation of children born amid this state of war has a fearful pre- 
disposition to the madhouse; second, that a great proportion 
of the insanity among men is the result of drunkenness, the use 
of tobacco, and licentiousness; third, that numbers of women 
become insane for lack of education, and that mental vacuity 
and narrowness which leaves the mind open to morbid subju- 


gation by sickness, poverty, or any fixed idea. Of course, now 
and then a young person is mentally wrecked by overwork in 
school; but the proposition that the schools are a prolific source 
of insanity has no foundation outside the brain of a one-sided 
philanthropist mounted on an educational hobby. 


Dr, Szars.—The following address to the trustees of the 
Peabody Educational Fund has been signed by the instructors 
of the institute of teachers assembled at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and more than four hundred of the teachers now gath- 
ered at Charlottesville: 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, July, 1880. 
To the Trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund : 

May it please your Honorable body : We the undersigned, 
teachers of Virginia assembled as a Normal Institute at the 
University of Virginia, together with our instructors, our 
State Superintendent and such County Superintendents as are 

resent, desire to express our reverence for the character of 
Dr. BARNAS SEARS, and our high estimate of the important 
work he was enabled to do in the cause of Southern education. 
There was probably not another man on the continent so well 
qualified as he was for the administration of the great fund 
given by that noble man, George Peabody. Dr. Sears, dur- 
ing the entire period of his administration, seems to have 
avoided error, to have acted wisely and effectively, and to have 
endeared himself to the entire Southern people. Probably 
few men have ever been able to effect so much for the public 
good in thirteen years as did he. 

We are indebted to him under the wise ations of your 
Honorable body for the means out of which been created 
this Summer Normal School at the University of Virginia, a 
work of much in many respects. 

As acitizen of Virginia, Dr. Sears was highly beloved and 
valued. We mourn his loss. We will cherish his memory. 
We feel sure that his name will be honored in Virginia by 
future generations. 

W. H. Rurrner, Supt. Pub. Instruction ; 

M. A. NeweE.Lu, Princ. Union Normal School ; 

H. B. McGiivray, Prof. Methods of Instr. ; 

A. L. Funn, Prof. El. and Vocal Music ; 

A. D. Mayo, Lecturer ; 

And four hundred and fifty teachers in attendance, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PuysicaL History oF THE Earts. Chapters from the 
Physical History of the Earth. By Arthur Nicols, F.G.S, 
F.R.G.S. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.25. 

This is a volume every student and teacher of physical sci- 
ence will welcome. It does not displace the ordinary text- 
book, but summarizes, in a most readable form, the essential 
facts about the history of the earth. Part I. treats of Geology, 
and opens with ajvaluable introductory chapter, and then ex- 
plains the formations of the earth’s crust, upheaval, subsi- 
dence, and denudation, the organically formed rocks, the gla- 
cial periods, etc. PartII. treats of Palwontology, the different 
eras, the continuity of life, the several periods, from the “* Lau- 
rentian’’ to the “‘ fossil man.”’ There are over forty valuable 
illustrations in the volume. This book should find its place 
upon the shelves of every home library. It will aid in guiding 
the student into a scientific knowledge of the physical world, 
and will delight and instruct the general reader. 


Hgattre anp Heattuy Homes: A Guide to Domestic Hy- 
giene. By George Wilson, M.A., M.D., author of Hygiene 
and Science, etc. With Notes and Additions by 
J.G. Richardson, M.D., professor of »_ in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: ey Blakiston. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a book of great value and importance, and we hear- 
tily commend it to the readers of Taz JOURNAL, both on ac- 
count of the subjects of which it treats, and the sensible and 
able manner in which they are considered. It discusses the 
body, causes of disease, food and diet, cleanliness and clothing, 
exercise, recreation and training, the home and its surround- 
ings, and infectious diseases and their prevention. 


A History or Greek Literature. A History of Clas- 
sical Greek Literature. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin, author of Social Life in Greece. 
2 vols., 12mo, cloth. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The interest felt among scholars in the history of Greek lit- 
erature is growing from year to year. The valuable work be- 
fore us seeks to furnish younger students with a conspectus 
of the literature of the Greeks as a whole, showing the ele- 
ments of its life and growth, and the mutual relations of the 
authors, whom they study in this department of culture. In 
the first volume the author deals with the Greek poets. He 
briefly traces the so-called new kinds of verse, and the revolu- 
tions in taste and style in Greek literary history, from the un- 
tutored songs of the people, giving an account of the poetry 
before Homer; the history of the Homeric poems and their 
transmission from the earliest day; a statement of the Ho- 
meric controversy, from the revival of learning to the present 
day ; and sketches the various characteristic styles and their 
authors. 

The second volume is devoted to Greek prose authors, be- 
ginning almost at the close of the poetical development of the 
nation, and traces their influence in all the departments of 
knowledge. We have examined this work with special refer- 
ence to its adaptation to students in the higher institutions of 
learning, and have come to the conclusion that it gives just 
what is needed, in the best possible form. While not exhaust- 
ive, it will stimulate investigation and foster a love of clas- 
sical study. Every college library and student should have 
this work. 


Tue Havr-Hour Series. Tales the Odyssey for Boys 
and Girls. By ‘‘ Materfamilias.”’ Price, 25 cents. Othello 
the Second. A Story. By F.W. Robinson. Price, 20 cents. 
A Primer of American Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Price, 25 cents. Life of Charlemagne. By Eginhard. Trans- 
lated by Samuel Epes Turner, A.M. Price, 20 cents. The 
Diary of a Man of Fifty and a Bundle of Letters. By Henry 
James, Jr. Price, 25 cents. Fellow-Townsmen. A Story. 
By Thomas Hardy. Price, 20 cents. The Right Honorable 

' illiam Ewart Gladstone. By Henry W. Lucy. Price, 20 
cents. British and American Education. By Mayo W. 
Hazeltine. Price, 25 cents. Mrs. Austin. A Story. By 


Veley. Price, 25 cents. New York: H r & 
— 


Every one of the above books are choice reading, and are 
precisely the class of books for summer vacation-reading. 
They are handy pocket-volumes, suited for the railway and 
steamboat traveler; instructive and entertaining. 


Worps AND THEIR Uses, Past and Present. A Study of the 

lish Lan Third edition, revised and corrected. 

By Richard Grant White. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Price, $2.00. 

Every-Day Eneuisu. <A Sequel to Words and their Uses. 

A ger Grant White. ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
ce, 


The first of these valuable books has attained a position of 
unusual importance among scholars of the English language. 
It has provoked much discussion, and many critics of Mr. 
White have assailed his positions in regard to the use and mis- 
use of words and their significance; and yet we find these same 
censors have failed to show that what he says is not based 
upon good taste and reason. He takes strong ground against 
mere formal grammar, and strict conformity to the authority 
of “‘usage.” He takes the ground that in language, as in 
morals, there is a higher law than mere usage ; that is, the law 
of reason, toward a conformity to which usage itself is always 


struggling. He claims that language has a normal growth, 
and that passing deviations from that normality are not to be 
defended and accepted without question on the ground that 
mere eminent usage justifies such irregularities. 

Every-Day English is a sequel to Words and their Uses, and 
follows out the same line of thought in regard to use of words. 
The purpose of these volumes is an excellent one : that of aid- 
ing persons who have not made the study of the language a 
specialty to become acquainted with good English, and protect 
them against the contamination of the debasing influences in 
speech, and help them to see the virtue and beauty of a plain, 
simple, direct, and exact use of their mother-tongue. The 
author would divorce the study of language from the restraints 
of formal grammar, and give to it the freedom which inde- 
pendence of thought and a broad and liberal interpretation of 
its uses seem to make desirable. 

There is much in both of these books which the adherents of 
the old methods of teaching language by means of technical 
grammar will not agree. These two books will do more toward 
a healthy agitation of questions that should be considered by 
educators than anything that has appeared in recent times. 
Every educator should study them, and weigh well the sug- 
gestions they give. 


SHAKESPEARE’s COMEDY OF THE WINTER’S TALE. Edited, 
with notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly head master 
of the High School, Cambridge, Mass., with engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by A. Williams, 
Boston. Price, 70 cents. 


Each new issue of this illustrated series of Shakespeare’s 
works, by this critical scholar, convinces us that no more valu- 
able aids to the study of English literature have ever been 
published. ‘The difficult passages of the text are clearly ex- 
plained by the copious notes. Mr. Rolfe was taught the value 
of such annotations by his extended practical experience in 
the class-room, and his careful study, discriminating judgment, 
and his hearty appreciation of the immortal bard’s moods and 
purposes fit him to accomplish his work to the satisfaction of 
scholars. The introduction to The Winter’s Tale, in which 
he gives the history of the play, the sources of the plot, and a 
summary of the critical comments that have been made upon 
the play, and the index of words and phrases explained, are of 
the highest value to the teacher and student of English litera- 
ture. These volumes are printed in large, clear type, upon 
excellent paper. 


MisTER HORN AND His FRIENDS; or, Givers and Giving. 

By Mark Guy Pearse, author of Daniel Quorm, etc. This 
book is finely illustrated. The aim of the author is to teach 
and enforce the lesson of systematic giving. The style is very 
attractive. It is a book well calculated to do much good. 
This book is No. 32 of I. K. Funk & Co.’s standard series. 
Price, 15 cents. 
THE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. Translated by Thomas 
Leland. Vol 1 (issued in two vols). This first volume con- 
tains some twelve of the most famous orations of this great 
Athenian orator. No. 33, I. K. Funk & Co.’s standard series. 
Price, 20 cents. 


THe TempLe. By W.O. Perkins, Mus. Doc. For Classes, 
Conventions, and Choirs. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


In this book, so well named, we find the usual singing-school 
course, and more songs, duets, glees, tunes, authems, and 
chants than can possibly be practised in one winter’s course. 
The well-known ability of Mr. Perkins, as an artist and con- 
ductor, is a guarantee that the contents of The Temple will be 
of just that character in the several departments of musical 
culture that will secure the best results. It has 161 numbered 
exercises, most of them in the form of tunes, with words; 
about 75 pages of glees, quite fresh and wide awake, and 150 
pages of sacred music, including a large number of metrical 
tunes, of anthems, sentences, and chants. The engraving of 
“‘ Trinity Church,”’ Boston, on the cover, makes an attractive 
page, and the binding and printing are done in the usual good 
style of the publishers, 


LABORATORY TEACHING; or, Progressive Exercises in Prac- 
tical Comey By Charles Loudon Bloxam, professor of 
Chemistry in King’s College, London; in the Department of 
Artillery Studies, Woolwich, and in the Royal Military 
Academy,Woolwich. Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston. 


This book is designed for use in the laboratory by those who 
are commencing the study of practical chemistry. It contains 
tables for the analysis of unknown single substances of all 
kinds, including organic bodies; a brief description of the 
most important single substances; directions for chemical 
manipulation and the preparation of tests; also tables for 
blow-pipe analysis. A great amount of valuable practical 
information is here condensed into a book of 260 pages, such 
as only a practical teacher could prepare. The author’s expe- 
rience in the laboratory has led him to the conclusion that 
‘the power of discovering the nature of unknown substances 
is the first and often the only requirement of the great majority 
of learners,” and that “its acquisition forms a most valuable 
part of education.’’ 

In the fourth edition, lately issued, formule have been 


ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With Ex- 
amples and Applications. A Text-book. By W. E. Byerly, 
Ph.D., a-sistant professor of Mathematics in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Boston: Ginn and Heath. 


After a careful examination of this work on one of the most 
important subjects of mathematics, we do not hesitate to 
recommend it as a very valuable and available text-book, com- 
bining in itself at once the most essential parts of Prof. B. 
Pierce’s, Todhunter’s, and Duhamel’s treatises, with the re- 
sults,—probably of even more use to students,—of the author’s 
own instruction, by Prof. J. M. Pierce, whose reputation as a 
successful teacher of the higher mathematics is of the very 
first order. The treatment of ‘‘infinitesimals’’ in pure geom- 
etry, and the constant introduction of practical problems in 
geometry and mechanics throughout the work, instead of 
placing them in an appendix at the end, are decided improve- 
ments upon most of the text-books known to us. It is only 
justice to the author to state that we have heard high praise 
given to his ability as a mathematical instructor by many of 
his pupils at Harvard, as well as by professors. 


Tue TeacHEeRS’ HANDBOOK OF ALGEBRA. By J. A. Mc- 
Lellan, M.A., LL.D., +. Qi inspector for Ontario. 
Toronto: W. J. Gage & Co. 229 pp.; price, $1.25. 

This is not a text-book for beginners, but, as the title shows, 

a handbook for teachers, and is intended to supplement the 

ordinary text-books. It assumes a good knowledge of the 

common operations, and proceeds to treat with considerable 
thoroughness certain principles and methods which are slightly 
noticed or altogether omitted in the ordinary works, — such 
subjects, for example, as Horner’s Method of Multiplication 

and Division; the Principle of Symmetry; the Theory of Di- 

visors, with Applications; and an extended investigation of 

Factoring. The author seems to think it very strange that so 

little space is given to these subjects in the common books; 

but the simple fact is that the time which can reasonably be 
given to the study of algebra in high schools, and like institu- 
tions, is not sufficient to include them. The parts of algebra 
contained in this work could not be mastered in such institu- 
tions without neglecting other subjects which possess higher 
claims to attention. While, therefore, we have no doubt that 

this work will be welcomed by many teachers, and supplies a 

real want, yet we do not think that want a very extensive one. 

The various topics seem to be well handled, and the author 

shows himself to be both enthusiastic over his subject, and also 

athorough master of it. One of the prominent features is the 

number of exercises to be worked out, —in all some 2,500. 

They are well-classified, and are always preceded by type-solu- 

tions. The exercises contained in Nos. 23 to 36 of Ex iii , and 

the whole of Ex. xv., are admirable examples for practice in 
the instruction of algebraic notation, and in expression by 
means of it. In Chapters V. and VI. teachers will find some 
valuable suggestions and methods for the solution of the most 
troublesome forms of linear equations. The final chapter 
contains selections from examination-papers set in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 

As regards typography and binding, the book cannot claim 

more than an average rank. G. A. H. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCU- 
Lus. Founded on the Method of Rates or Fluxions. By 
John Minot Rice, professor of Mathematics in the U. S. 
Navy; and William Woolsey Johnson, professor of Mathe- 
matics in St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Revised ed- 
ition. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

The two different conceptions of the calculus mark two dif- 
ferent paths leading to the attainment of its objects. These 
paths are distinguished as that of injfinitesimals tending to 
limits, and that of rates. The latter method, recently fallen 
into comparative disuse, nevertheless has considerable advan- 
tages, particularly those of easy comprehension by beginners, 
and very simple treatment of first principles. It has accord- 
ingly been revived by the authors of the present work, with 
improvements devised by themselves, which alone would 
make the book a valuable acquisition. But, in addition, the 
convenient breaking-up of the text into sections, the abund- 
ant examples, the valuable collection of higher-plane curves, 
and, not least, the excellent paper and type, render the work 
well worthy of use,—not only alone, but as forming with the 
text-books on analytical and descriptive geometry, calculus, 
general and applied mechanics, and civil and mechanical en- 
gineering, published by the “same enterprising firm, a series 
well worthy of the attention of colleges and scientific tech- 
nical schools. It is, also, just such a work as a circle of stu- 
dents, aiming at a thorough knowledge of the subject, might 
read, under instruction, with pleasure and profit. We would, 
ourselves, have punctuated the title-page as at the head of 
this notice. In the book one lonely period only appears. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Macmillan & Co. have in press, for publication in the 
early fall, a book which is likely to be of value to the medical 
profession, and of advantage to the general public. It is en- 
titled Food for Invalids, and is written by Dr. I. Milner Foth- 
ergill of London, and Dr. H. C. Wood of Philadelphia. The 


introduced, represen the various chemical compounds 
described. 


aim of the authors has been to furnish the profession with 4 
standard reference-book on the subject treated. 
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August 19, 1880. NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 139 
MOODS. | Vocated in the strongest terms that part of the inaugural ad-| This intensely suggestive and spirited discussion was fol- 


BY ELLA BEECHER GITTINGS. 
O, little songsters, sometimes, when you sing, 
"a thrill of gladness pulses through my veins; 
Is it the wondrous sweetness of your strains, 
Or is it the remembrances they bring ? 


Another time, I listen while you sing, 
And in my heart strange sadness seems to creep. 
Are your notes fraught with sadness, that I weep, 
Or is it the remembrances they bring ? 


And then again you trill, with folded wings, 
A song that with deep peace my soul doth fill; 
Is it your tranquil song which makes me still, 
Or is it the remembrances it brings ? 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATORS IN CONVEN- 
TION AT YORK. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


This meeting was held in the ancient Borough of York, 
where the Continental Congress met in 1777, while Philadel- 
phia was occupied by the British army, and where are buried 
two of the signers of the ‘‘ Declaration of Independence.” 
It is a thriving town of 12,000 population, neatly and substan- 
tially built, and surrounded by a populous and highly-cultivated 
farming region. The Association was fully attended by the 
leading educators of the State, including Superintendent 
Wickersham and his assistant, Prof. Houck, and a large num- 
ber of the County and City Superintendents. The marked 
success of this excellent meeting was largely due to the Pres- 
ident, B. F. Shaub, Superintendent of Lancaster County, who 
was a most admirable presiding officer; and the efficient Ex- 
ecutive Committee, of which Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, Principal 
of the Kutztown Normal School, was the energetic chairman; 
assisted by Prof. W. H. Shelley, Superintendent of Schools of 
York; Jesse Newlin, Superintendent of Schuylkill County, the 
president-elect for the coming year; F,. K. Bennett and Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd. ‘The papers were able, and the discussions 
were spirited and generally of a practical and useful character 
to those seeking for helpful suggestions in their work as super- 
intendents and teachers. The courtesies and kindness shown 
by the officers and teachers of this Association to the represent- 
ative of Tok JOURNAL will ever be gratefully remembered. 


FIRST DAY — TurspAy, JULY 27. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association was held July 27, 28, and 29, 1880. 

B. F. Shaub, superintendent of Lancaster County, the pres- 
ident, called the meeting to order. Prayer was offered by J. 
0. Miller, D.D., of York. It was voted to invite persons from 
other states to participate in the deliberations of the Asso- 
ciation. Miscellaneous business occupied a few minutes, after 
which the Association proceeded with its regular program. 

An address of welcome was given by Hon. John Gibson, of 
York, who commended the work of the educator as the most 
'mportant in human society. The most eminent men of all 
history have been great teachers, to whom mankind owe much 
in the progress of civilization. He gave an interesting sketch 
of the history of the schools of the ancient borough of York. 

Rey. N.C, Schaeffer, principal of the State Normal School at 
Kutztown, gave an appropriate and eloquent response as 
— of the Executive Committee, in behalf of the Asso- 

ation, 

Inaugural Address. 

Supt. B. F. Shaub, president of the Association, then gave 
his inaugural address, which he characterized as a retrospect, 
and to be concluded by some much-needed cautions. Our past 
educational record is full of good entries, but there is need 
how of new reforms. 

— great progress of the cause of popular education in 
ennsylvania is largely due to the establishment of a wise and 
efficient supervision adopted in 1854 by the Legislature. It 
caved money for the State, and improved the schools in every 
oan as | the commonwealth. The grandeur of the act was 
left to the of supervision. No option 
are required +e th e pene do ngt do the work unless they 
if ju dicially be oT uperintendence is a necessity, ons 

demand. He | od, the one wise thing all educators shou 
mechani n the decrease in the interest felt in 
cal, agricultural, and general industrial pursuits among 


upils to consider the true dignity 
rd ve Aspiration needs direction, and it is just as impor- 
° nspire a love for honest labor as for eminence in any 


Idren to des 

pise honest industry is a most despicable being. 
weaned to root out the idea that usefulness is found only 4 
One seh val life. The moral culture must not be left to chance. 
orming and should do much more than they do in 
tociet character. They are not responsible for the vices of 

better type o: ter e 

Work should be wisely 


Discussion. 
W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, Mass., was called upon, and ad- 


from agricultural and industrial pursuits. He said, to bea 
good primary teacher is as important as to be president of a 
college. There should be no mistakes in this grade of schools. 
The teachers should work, but the children should also work. 
Prof. G. P. Beard, principal of the California State Normal 
School, commended the spirit of the inaugural address, and 
said, America wants an educated, industrious working-class, 
a productive community. 

Prof. Heiges, of York, said that education was the best that 
was gained by actual work. We need more practical instruc- 
tion under the direction of skillful teacher. The time is 
coming when our boys and girls must be taught to work, if we 


are to build up a strong, healthy condition of American 
society. 


Prof. Haldermann said that the demand for more practical 
education was urgent. 

Rev. Dr. Hayes, of Washington, Pa, said that one of the 
hardest problems of modern times was to combine the teaching 
of the natural sciences with practical work. 

Mrs. Archer said the first work was to create public senti- 
ment, on all of these industrial questions, that was correct. 
She said theory and practice must be combined. 

The discussion was continued by Prof. Montgomery, of 
Millersville; Prof. Beaer, superintendent of Berks County, and 
others. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The exercises were opened with excellent instrumental! music 
by the Conservatory Orchestra, of York. 


Miss Johnston’s Paper — Moral Culture. 

Miss Jennie V. Johnston, of the Mansfield State Normal 
School, gave a valuable practical paper on ‘‘ Practical Methods 
of Moral Culture.’’ 

A few clear, incisive words, uttered by a teacher, will do 
more than eloquent speeches and formal moral lessons. The 
first element in moral training is the consistent example of the 
teacher. The wise educator will study the character and 
tendency of the child’s nature, and adopt his methods so as to 
enforce the principles of truth, drawn from the events of daily 


life, and from the current reading of the pupil, which should 
be under the guardianship of the teacher. Good books should 
be put in the way of the young, and only those things which 
are pure and lovely should be allowed to come in contact with 


the young. 
Discussion. 


truth. One of the most successful methods is to take the 
pupil alone and give him a sensible, earnest talk. Profanity 
can best be cured by the same process. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, of Bucks County, made some excellent 
suggestions on moral training, and also some useful remarks 
upon the methods of correcting bad habits. Often, solitary 
hours are valuable to pupils addicted to habits of untruthfal- 
ness and profanity. 

Professor Haldemann said teachers often generate the fault 
of untruthfulness by inaccurate statements made to their 

upils. 
; Rev. Dr. Hayes, of Washington, said he thought it was a 
good way to make an arrangement with pupils, to allow the 
teacher to do all the profane swearing for them. No one way 
will meet all cases. It requires skill and tact to meet these 
vices in our schools. 

Professor Beard, of the California State Normal School, 
thought the best way was to seek a private interview, and in- 
force the principles of purity and right upon the mind and 
heart of the pupil. A correct life and a spotless example is 
a mirror of worth to the child, and should be ever present 
before him. 

R. K. Buehrle, superintendent of Lancaster, said it was im- 
portant to keep children away from temptation. Models of 
excellence, the characters of great and good men, should be 
held up before the minds of children for imitation. 

Prof. J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster, said there was a moral 
sentiment in every child which made it safe to put the direct 
question to pupils, Did you lie or swear? The moral tone 
should be built up in the school, and when this is done the 


school can be relied upon. 


Mr. Baker, of Huntington, thought teachers should build 


up confidence in their pupils. Trust them, and truthfulness 
will grow and other vices will vanish. Honor truthful con- 
fessions; encourage them by words of sympathy and kindness. |,,, won as Teachers,” of which the following is an imperfect 
abstract: 


Superintendent Luckey, of Pittsburg, opposed all regulations 


of a coercive character. No two teachers have the same stand- 
ard of morals. 


and infuse a high and pure tone into our American schools. 


Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, of Chambersburg, said the proper 
moral training of the youth of our country was one of the most 
difficult matters with which the teacher has to deal. Itisa 
puzzling question to solve, how to teach a boy to tell the 


How shall we account for so 


dress looking to the prevention of turning the young people | lowed by music by the orchestra. 


Spelling Reform. 
Prof. F. A. March, LL.D., chairman, made a report for the 
Committee on Spelling Reform, which was substantially the 
same as that given at Chautauqua, at the meeting of the 
National Educational Association, and reported in Tar JouR- 
NAL of July 22. 


SECOND DAY — Wepnespay, JuLy 28. 


MORNING SESSION. 
The Association was called to order by President Shaub. 
Professor Beard, of California State Normal School, conducted 
the devotional exercises. 


Professor Lyte’s Paper — Teachers’ Studies and Degrees. 


Professor Lyte, of Millersville Normal School, read a very 
important and suggestive paper on the above topic. It had 
special reference to the needs of the Pennsylvania system of 
schools. He lamented that in many sections of the State no 


rofessional ability is required, and urged that the fault should 
remedied by proper examinations and a more extended 
course of study in the normal schools. 


A spirited discussion followed, participated in by Professor 
Buehrle, superintendent of Lancaster; Hauck, of the School 
Department; Luckey, superintendent at Pittsburgh; Darling- 
ton, of Chester county; Heiges, of York; Dunning, of White 
Haven; Beaer, of Reading; Schaeffer, principal of Kutztown 
Normal School; and Dr. 8. S. Haldemann. 

The president appointed Messrs. Dr. G. P. Hays, of Wash- 
ington, Profs. J. V. Montgomery, and Geo. J. Luckey, of 
Pittsburgh; Miss Dunn, of Chester county; and Miss Ziegle, 
of York, a Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr. Richards’s Paper — Examinations. 
Prof. M. H. Richards, of Muhlenberg College, read a very 
valuable paper on ‘‘ The Use and Abuse of Examinations.” 
He referred to the general significance of the word examina- 
tion, and its importance as a test of ability to perform certain 
work. In the use of them the examiner should thoroughly 
comprehend the subject to be examined upon. He who has 
never taught is not qualified to examine teachers. The true 
object of an examination of teachers should be to find out the 


ability to teach, and not only a certain amount of knowledge. 
The abuses of examinations are numerous. All methods em- 
ployed should be fair and honorable. 


Prof. George L. Maris, principal of West Chester Normal 
School, opened the discussion of the paper on ‘‘ Examinations,”’ 
and made a strong plea for an improvement in the present 
system as conducive to the true interests of education. The 
ordeal of being examined by pupils in all branches of a normal 
school course at one time was wrong, and was too much of a 
strain upon the pupil. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


After the transaction of some miscellaneous business, Pro- 
fessor Lyte offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 
Resolved, That a committee representing the various educa- 
tional interests of the State be appointed to take the subject of 
teachers’ studies, examinations, and degrees into considera- 
tion, with instruction to report at the next annual meeting of 
the Association. 
The president appointed the committee,—Profs. E. O. Lyte, 
J.S. Stahr, J. W. Hawey, George J. Luckey, and R. M. McNeal. 
Teacher’s Responsibility. 
Dr. J. W. Danenhower, of Minersville, then read a paper on 
‘“‘The Nature and Extent of the Teacher’s Responsibility.’ 
The paper was a Carefully prepared, thoughtful, and practical 
one, full of wise and weighty considerations, that cannot be 
too often pressed upon the attention of teachers. 
The paper called out a discussion of a most spirited charac- 
ter, and was participated in by Dr. G. P. Hays, of Washington; 
Professors Richards of Muhlenberg College, and Darlington of 
Chester county. 
The following resolution was offered and passed: 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to 
bring before our next annual meeting for consideration the 
relation of innocent pupils to immoral practices in schools. 


On motion of Dr. G. P. Hays, Washington, Pa., was selected 
by a unanimous vote as the place of meeting of this Association 
next year, at such a time as the Executive Committee may 
decide. 

Dr. J. H. Shoemaker, of Chambersburg, entertained the au- 
dience, by request, with a beautiful song. 

Mr. Stahr’s Paper — Sex in Teachers. 
Prof. J. H. Stahr read a very able paper on ‘“‘ Women 


Not many years ago our good fathers and mothers would 
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of entrance into any profession. Does woman then possess 
special natural qualifications as a teacher? and if so, to what 
extent will she be the teacher of the future ? 

The two sexes are different in their whole organization; they 
differ physically. mentally, and morally. Nut, of course, so 
as to be generally different; but the attribute of sex in some 
subtle way affects in their co-relation all the faculties and 
functions of the whole being. It affects the emotional nature; 
it colors thought; it makes itself felt in practical life. In 
scholarship woman often outstrips man, but her thinking is 
concrete rather than abstract. In the economy of nature the 
two sexes are intended to complement each other, and give 
life its full meaning, strength, and grace. 

Woman is naturally an educator, and has, therefore, many 
advan in her favor as a teacher. She naturally carries 
an air of refinement with her wherever she goes. She is more 
closely related to the spiritual order by her strong faith and 
deep intuition. The respect which she naturally inspires, and 
her ready tact, give her the advantage in school discipline. 
She excels in quick insight to discern difficulties, in sublime 
patience to await results, and in aptness of expression so as 
to make herself clearly understood. 

Bat education means more than the mere uisition of 
knowledge. It means the development of every faculty, and 
a broadening and liberalizing of the whole mind. This is done 
largely by the influence of mind upon mind, and here, in the 
higher stages of culture, the preéminence must be given to 
man. It is, after all, men that have been the great teachers 
of the world, and that have exerted the greatest moulding 
power. We may assume, therefore, that in our higher grades 
of schools, at least, woman’s work as a teacher will be supple- 
mented by thatof man. The best results, we think, will be 
attained by the conjoined influence of both sexes in their right 
relation and properly adopted codrdinetion with each other. 


A discussion of this paper was participated in by Dr. J. P. 
Wickersham, Rev. George P. Hays of Washington, W. E. 
Sheldon of Boston, and Miss Patridge of Philadelphia. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Conservatory Orchestra furnished some excellent music 
at the opening of the session. 
Mr. J. D. Pyott, of Lancaster, took up the interesting subject 


‘of “Star Study,”’ showing the beauty, interest, and value of 


the study of astronomy. He then, by means of a stereopticon 
and the Drummond light, illustrated on canvas the prominent 
features of the heavenly bodies, all of which was very interest- 
ing and useful. 


THIRD DAY — Tuvurspay, 29. 


The Association was called to order by President Shaub, at 
9.00 a. m. 

Esthetics in the School-room. 

Mrs. Mayne B. Archer, of Lititz, gave a paper on the above 
topic, which evoked a spirited discussion. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer said that there never has been discussed 
by this Association the relation of the beautiful, the sublime, 
and the comic in the great matter of school government, and 
in the development of the entire man. He wanted to have 
this subject ventilated. 

Professor McCaskey deprecated the use of obscene words, in 
talking, by auy persons. No man holding a position in connec- 
tion with the school-work, should descend to any improper 
language under any circumstances. 

Dr. G. P. Hays said that the humorous has its place of im- 
portance and value; there are times when it is to be used, and 
times when it should not be used. He himself has met with 
success in college discipline by judiciously applying the 
humorous. 

The question was further discussed by J. H. Stahr of Lan- 
caster, T. S. Lambert, M.D., Dr. Wickersham, Miss Lloyd, 
and Mrs. Archer. 

The president of the Association, Professor Shaub, then 
said that while the discussion had partially drifted away from 
the subject, yet he was deeply impressed with what was said. 
He thought the remarks of Professor McCaskey were worthy 
of especial indorsement. He felt a great and earnest interest 
in the proper discipline and education of the rising generation, 
and would not encourage the idea that the humorous should 
receive much attention in our educational work. 

Prof. W. B Hall, of Lancaster, then sang a beautiful solo, 
and Miss Duan, of Philadelphia, read a selection. 


Natural Sciences. 

Dr. French, principal of the Indiana Normal School, opened 
the discussion on ‘‘ Natural Sciences in the Public Schools,” 
illustrating the importance and value of the rising generation 
being informed in the elements of the natural sciences, and 
spoke of the way in which this can be done, by giving his own 
experience. 

J. H. Stahr, professor of Natural Sciences in Franklin and 
Marshall College, thought the elementary scientific principles 
should early be taught our school children. One branch of 
this subject would probably be most successfully taught at a 
time. 

Dr. Wickersham said that he had devoted a great deal of 
study to this subject, and now had come to the conclusion 
that the time had arrived for the introduction of the elements 
of the natural sciences. We have room for it. We can omit 
part of abstract grammar, as now taught, detailed geography, 
and a part of higher arithmetic can be omitted. We will then 
have room for it. Scientific knowledge is valuable, and of 
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greater importance than many things we are now teaching. 
As discipline these studies are equal to any other branch 
They are useful in life. He would be glad to have inrod- 
duced in our schools the elements of scientific agriculture. 
He would advocate that all colleges in the State require more 
information on this subject for admission to these institutions. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Dr. Wickersham ‘moved that a committee be appointed to 
take into consideration the question of membership of the 
Association; passed. 

The discussion on ‘‘ Natural Sciences in the Public Schools,” 
was then resumed by Messrs. Raub of Lock Haven, Shelley of 
York, Montgomery of Millersville, Buehrie of Lancaster, and 
Dr. French. The tenor of the arguments of all these gentle- 
men, were that the time had now arrived when more atten- 
tion should be paid to the elements of the sciences, in all 
schools, and that where they were introduced the most satis- 
factory results have been attained. 

Mr. Prather’s Paper — County Institutes. 

County Supt. 8S. H. Prather, of Venango, read a paper on 
‘* Merits and Defects of our System of County Institutes.” He 
supported all the leading features of these institutes. He 
thought that the length of term is in favor of our system, as the 
professional teacher could not be expected to attend for a 
much longer time. Our system brings together teachers of every 
rank. He opposed dividing the institutes into sections, and 
submitting each section to a course of instruction supposed to 
be best sui:ed to its wants; but approved holding two insti- 
tutes in a county having more than 300 teachers. He advo- 
cated having the instruction given partly by the leading teach- 
ers of the county and partly by professional institute in- 
structors. 

The paper was discussed by County Supt. Newlin of Schuyl- 
kill, Earlington of Chester County, Heiges of York, Palm of 
Shippensburg, Supt. Baker of Huntington, and B. F. Shaub, 
president of the Association. 

Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, made an able and suggestive address. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Institute was called to order at 7.30 o’clock. 
After music by the Conservatory Orchestra, Dr. G. P. Hays, 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, reported as follows: 


Resolved, That the importance of industrial education de 
mands of all interested in our schools the careful considera- 
tion of this subject, and such experimentation upon it as will 
re point out the way to the most economical and useful 
results. 

Resolved, That we strongly recommend to the school officers 
and teachers of the State, to introduce elementary instruction 
in some one or more of the branches of natural science each 
year. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are hereby 
tendered to the commissioners of York County, for the gratu- 
itous use of the Court House for the meetings. 


In Memoriam. 

Dr. French, of Indiana Normal School, delivered an address 
in memory of the late Prof. F. A. Allen, principal of the 
Mansfield Normal School, a prominent member of this Associ- 
ation, who died within the past year. The eulogy on the life 
and character of this distinguished educator was well pre- 
sented, Professor Allen was known in nearly every county 
in the State as a prominent institute lecturer, and known 
throughout the Union as a great educator. 

Superintendent Houck, of the Schoo] Department, offered a 
series of resolutions commemorative of his death. 

After appropriate remarks were made by ex-County Supt. 
Ingram of Harrisburg, Miss Elizabeth Lloyd of Bucks County, 
and General Eaton of Washington city, the resclutions were 
adopted. 

Prof. Geo. P. Beard, principal of the California State Normal 
School, delivered an able memorial address of Prof. Jacob 
W. Shoemaker, late president of the National School of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory in Philadelphia. Our limited space, and the 
unusual press upon our columns compels us reluctantly to 
give only the following brief abstract of his address: 

Mr. Shoemaker was born in West Overton, Pa., April 18, 
1842, and died at Atchison, Kansas, May 15, 1880, at the age 
of 38 years. The strength of his manhood was spent as orig- 
inator, organizer, and presiden‘-teacher of the National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, yet he brought to his life-work, in 
early manhood, a rare and rich experience. His school of 
preparation for life was eminently a school of experience. 
Good schools and good teachers he had, but his genius mas- 
tered both. By original force of character and most exacting 
circumstances, there was early formed in him a remarkable in- 
dividuality. He thought and acted for himself and like him- 
self always. He never imitated any one but always learned 
frcm every one. 

As a country farmer-boy, struggling through childhood and 
youth and mastering the stubborn difficulties of a humble rural 
life; as school-boy in the common country school and the 
State normal school; as a successful teacher in the public 
schools for several winters, beginning at seventeen years of 
age; as a gallant volunteer soldier, and private secretary to 
his commanding general; and, later, as superintendent, or- 
ganizer of order from the social chaos of the emancipated race 
of the South;—in these and other fields of hard labor he had 
met men, measured himself, and found his mission. With 
this broad and varied experience he brought to his life-work a 
resolute pu a noble ambition, a warm heart, and habits 


of untiring iedectes. He has founded and reared an institu- 
tion, and stamped his right of authorship and ownership upon 


it by his life sacrificed for it. He has gathered disciples from 
every part of the Republic, and has given to them bis spirit, his 
philosophy. and his Godspeed, and sent them forth to multiply 
his power for good to the world. Can such a teacher die ? 
Never, indeed, does the true teacher so truly live as when he 
gues hence from earth to leave his many disciples as vital cen- 
ters to irradia‘e the light of his life abroad in the world. He 
had a manly ambition, beautified by a childlike humility; next 
to his ambition we found in him a masterly self-control. He 
walked through temptations safe, and his soul was aglow with 
the love of truth. His sympathy with his pupils, and his affec- 
tion for relatives and friends was not, perhaps, more remark- 
able than his quick and accurate intuitions of the mental! 
states and demands of his pupils and auditors. As teacher 
and orator, few could equal him in his masterly adaptation of 
subject-matter to the mental conditions of those he would in- 
struct or amuse. His power of prompt and complete adapta- 
tion was backed by a rare versatility of talent. 8 a teacher 
and a man, his best boon to us is his life of fruit-bearing seif- 
sacrifice. It teaches us that heroism is not dead, that nobil- 
ity of purpose is not impossible to the teacher, that ours is a 
calling worthy our best, our all, — our life, if need be. 

On a sweet, calm evening in early summer his day on earth 
closed. With hands uplifted he invoked heaven's blessings 
upon his family and friends, and last and sweetest of all there 
comes from his lips that message of celestial foresight and 
kind remembrance of all on earth,—‘“‘ It is well; I am almost 
over; and ‘‘God’s finger touched him and he sleeps, calmly, 
peacefully; and, like one who ‘ wraps the drapery of his couch 
about him and lies down to pleasant dreams,’’’ he passed to 
the silent shore. ‘‘Resquiescat in pace.’’ 

Prof. E. O. Lyte, of Millersville, offered a commemorative 
resolution, which after eulogistic remarks by Professor Mont- 
gomery, Dr. Shoemaker of Chambersburg, and General Eaton 
of Washington, was adopted by the Association. 

Short speeches were then made by Dr. J. P. Wickersham, 
Prof. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. M. Houck, Hon. Judge Fisher, 


James Kell, Esq., Professor Noell, and Rev. P. Anstadt. 
The New President. 

President Shaub then appointed Supts. Harvey of Chester 
County, and Beaer of Berkshire County, a committee to con- 
duct the newly-elected president, Supt. Newlin, of Schuy!- 
kill County, to the chair. 

The retiring president, B. F. Shaub, made some very appro- 
priate remarks, and then introduced to the Association, Pres- 
ident Newlin, who in a few well-selected words thanked the 
Association for the honor conferred upon bim. 

The exercises closed by singing the Doxology, and Rev. P. 
Anstadt pronounced the benediction. 


NEW YORK. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association was held at Canandaigua, July 20 — 22. 
President Johonnot’s Inaugural Address gave the key-note 
to proceedings of the entire session. It was full of admirable 
suggestions. He briefly sketched the history of the Association, 
and then turned the thought of the Association to the claims 


and needs of the common schools in the present condition of 
education. He said ourcommon schools are founded upon 
the needs of the people. They are true natural products of 
American soil. They were not made, they grew, and from 
their natural growth we obtained fruitage, which, on the 
whole, was seen to be good Here, as in other fields of social 
effurt, intelligence was brought to bear to increase and improve 
the natural fruit. To this end united effort was soughi, and 
teachers’ associations and institutes were born. The legiti- 
mate work for all associated educational effurt seems to be two- 
fold: First: to find out what are the exact ends toward which 
the forces of nature are tending; and second, to hasten these 
ends by intelligently removing obstacles and supplying proper 
conditions. We must clearly understand what kind of crop 
will grow, and must promote this growth by proper tillage. 

Mr. Johonnot discussed the following subjects, that seemed 
to him to press themselves upon the attention of educators at 
the present time: First, concerning State Supervision, and 
raised the following pertinent queries: 

** Ought the executive head of the school system of the state 
be a Board or a man? If defects are found in administration, 
is it better to seek redress by corrections in detail, or by 4 
change that will revolutionize the whole structure of State su- 
pervisiou? In organization ought the School Departments 
to confurm to the other Departments of State, having a single 
head with adequate powers, direct responsibility, and such 
short terms of office as will admit of frequent supervision by 
the people; or should it be placed remote from the people, and 

an extended term of office made independent of the tides 
of life which ebb and flow through society?”’ 

His second point was on County Supervision. He said: 

“In regard to local supervision, the first question of mo- 
ment is, Shall an educational qualification be demanded (o 
make a person eligible to the office of commissioner? We 
learn by experience, and the law of natural selection and of 
the survival of the fittest will doubtless, in process of time, 
fill the office with competent men. The action of these forces 
is already felt, and the commissioners of to-day are in advance 
of those of any former period m the will to serve, and in the 
of the duties they have to perform. Butin this, 
in other fields of social activity, the natural forces are slugg'* 
and wasteful in action, and the time when perfectly competeD! 

rsons are everywhere chosen to superyise schools may be 

astened, by placing safeguards about the office, and so sup 
plementing natural selection by intelligence.” 


In treating, thirdly, of Town Organizations, he said: 


“It is believed by many that the district system has outlived 
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( its usefulness; that while it has served its purposes in the past, 


the time has come for a new departure. This conclusion is 
based upon the facts that at present, country school-houses are 
fre uently poor, the apparatus inadequate or entirely wanting, 
he teachers employed incompetent, and, in short, that parsi- 
. ony so exclusivel rules district affairs that growth is arrested. 
There seem to be p dae causes operating to keep our country 

hools in their present condition, — a low state of public opin- 
ion concerning education, low wages, and incompetent teach- 
ers; constituting @ vicious circle from which it is almost im- 
sible to escape.”’ 

Under the fourth head, City Supervision, he wisely remarked: 

“In our schools two evil tendencies are to be avoided, — rou- 
tine in method, and routine in management. The first comes 
from incompetent teachers, and the second from incompetent 
hoards of supervision. Little attention has hitherto been 
iven to this second source of evil. The complaiuts from city 
oo graded schools are, that there is too much machinery; 
that system is adopted for system’s sake; that the bed of Pro- 
crustes, with its loppings and stretchings, is no longer a myth 
but a practical fact; that teachers and pupils alike become a 
art of the machine; that originality and thought outside of 
the prescrived limits are discouraged; that a premium is 
offered for cram, and prizes are given for memorizing; and 
that while everything external is cared for, the pupils are 
starved upon the husks of rote-teaching.”’ 

In discussing Method in Teaching, he said: 


“Questions of great moment relating to method in teaching 
are demanding our attenaion. The evils of rote-teaching have 
been demonstrated as thoroughly as the laws of gravitation, 
and to-day the system is condemned by intelligent educators 
everywhere. We all know that this vicious system determines 
all the vital forces in the direction of arbitrary memory, de- 
priving the bigher faculties of their just share of nutrition; 
that it leads to cram, where even memory is aroused to tem- 
porary activity only, to speedily relapse into a more complete 
state of torpor than before; that it busies itself with words in- 
stead of ideas, with the symbols of knowledge instead of 
knowledge itself; that it makes the acquisition of language, 
and the accidents of its expression an end and not a means; 
that it starves the mind by furnishing apparent instead of real 
mental food; that it keeps the mind so long in subjection to 
rules, verbal formulas, grammers and lexicons, that the desire 
to make investigations is repressed, and the ability to think 
vigorously is well-nigh destroyed; and that it exalts and mag- 
nifes the trivial, the accidental, and the ephemeral, while it 
neglects or altogether ignores the things of most transcendent 
worth. While intelligent teachers know the utter folly of rote- 
teaching, both in its philosophy and its practice, yet rote-teach- 
ing, and none other, is carried on in a majority of our s& hools, 
and is not entirely eliminated even from our best. This result 
is probably in part owing to the tenacity and persistence of 
habit, and in part to the fact that effort at reform has hitherto 
been more largely spent in criticism than in construction.”’ 

His last head was Course of Study. He said: 


“It has become customary of late to ascribe want of success 
in primary instruction to the introduction of too many subjects 
in the primary school course. It is claimed that in trying to 
oceupy so much ground, the instruction must be superficial, 
and the proposition is made to confine primary study to read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. But the proposed elemination 
does not produce the desired results, for investigation shows 
that the least interesting and deadest of ail schovls are those 
where instruction is so limited. The trouble is not in the 
variety of topics, but in the method of treating them; and all 
questions concerning primary courses of study will be settled 
when methods of primary study are fully comprehended.” 


Other Proceedings. 

During the three days’ session of the Association there were 
a number of suggestive papers read by prominent members. 

We noticed one marked peculiarity of the program. Most 
of the papers came from members of committees to whom had 
been assigned topics for their consideration, and upon which 
they made extended reports in rather formal addresses. This, 
to a large extent, prevented general discussion by the mem- 
bers of the convention outside of the committee. 

There was an exhibition of specimens of drawing from sev- 
eral cities and towns, as well as from Cornell University and 
other institutions, that evinced rapid improvement in that 
branch of culture in the Empire State. 

The more stately addresses of Rev. A. D Mayo, associate- 
editor of Tae JouRNAL, and of Rev. S. R. Calthrop, of Syra- 
cuse, were able, and listened to with great interest. 

Professor Love, of Jamestown, opened the discussion on 
industrial education, which led to one of the most spirited and 
interesting discussions of the meeting. 

Mr. Wasson, a country school-teacher from Cattaraugus 
County, exhibited specimens of work in wood and metals by 
his pupils, including philosophical apparatus and useful 
Ulensils, Great interest was aroused on this question, and 
Prominent educators pronounced this a new departure in edu- 
tation, equal to the Quincy reform. 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, of New York, read statistics 
to show that, while a large proportion of criminals could read 
and write, a large proportion had no trade or profession. 

C. E. Bishop, of J amestown, N. Y., made a plea for better 
schooling for the masses, declaring that in average qualifica- 
tions for citizenship there is a retrogade, and urging the organ- 
ization of an educational reform bureau to agitate through the 
Press and by public meetings. 

A committee of five was appointed to organize sub-com- 
— in every Assembly district and township for discussion, 
rough the press and on the platform, of the subject of 
*ngthening the school- , discontinuance of the “A BO” 
method and rote teaching, and of the introduction of science 


and report next year on the effect of school-life on the eyesight 
of pupils. 

During the closing exercises, David Murray, secretary of the 
Board of Regents, read a paper on “ Examinations, their Uses 
and Abuses.” It was largely historical, and recommended 
legal provisions to secure more certain tenure of office for 
teachers, and promotions in grade for merit. 

A plan submitted for a course of home study and cultnre 
for teachers, with the acquisition of a State certificate 1s the 
object, after a hot discussion, on the last day of the session 
was adopted. 

The grand drift of this interesting meeting was toward a 
better and more practical education of the masses, and to this 
end prominence was wisely given to matters looking toward 
reforms in methods of elementary instruction. 

The election of Prof. Jerome Allen, of the Geneseo Normal 
School, as the next president of the Association, is a guarantee 
that its practical character and usefulness will be continued 
in the same spirit as that which made President Johonnot’s 
labors so valuable, and the meeting a grand success, 


VARIETIES. 


— We must not hope to be mowers, 
And to gather the ripe gold ears, 
Until we have been sowers, 
And watered the furrows with tears. 


It is not just as we take it, 
This mystical world of ours; 
Life's field will yield, as we make it, 
A harvest of thorns or flowers! 
— Alice Cary. 
— Kansas school-teacher: ‘‘ Where does our grain go to?” 
“Into the hopper.”” ‘‘What hopper?’’ Grasshopper,” 
triumphantly shouted a scholar. 


— The fairest flower in the garden of creation is a young 
mind, offering and unfolding itself to the influence of divine 
wisdom, as the heliotrope turns its sweet blossoms to the sun. 
—Sir J. Smith. 


— The man who loafs his time away around a one-horse 
grocery, while his wife takes in washing to support him, can 
always tell you just what this country needs to enhance its 
prosperity. 

— Jingoism.—This word, now in such frequent use in Eng- 
lish politics, was derived from a popular song, beginning 
‘* We don’t want to fight, but, by jingo, if we do, 

We’ve got the ships, we've got the men, and we’ve got the 
money, too.’ 

— “Well,” Bessie,’? said her mother, ‘‘have you been a 
good girl, today?”’ “‘No, mamma.” ‘‘ Why, Bessie, I hope 
you have not been a bad girl.” ‘‘No, mamma,”’ said the little 
thing,”’ ‘‘ not weddy bad, not weddy good; just a comferable 
little girl.’’ 

— What need is there to worry and fret, 
And vainly try more trouble to borrow, 


When we know that after the sun has set 
To-day will be yesterday to-morrow. 


— Father: ‘‘ Charley, I seeno improvement in your marks,” 
Charley: ‘* Yes, papa; it is high time that you had a serious 
talk with the teacher, or else he’!] keep on that way forever.”’ 


— “‘Ionly want to show you one thing more, professor; I 
have invented a short method of boring mountains which I 
think will prove very valuable.” ‘My dear sir,” burst forth 
the wearied listener, “if you would only invent a short method 
of boring individuals you would indeed confer a lasting benefit 
upon the race.”’ 

— The following advertisement appeared lately in an Irish 
newspaper: ‘* This is to notify Patrick O'Flaherty, who lately 
left his lodging, that if he does not return soon and pay for 
the same, he shall be advertised.”’ 


— “Death,” says Mr. Talmage, sententiously, ‘‘ never takes 
a bribe.”” That is probably the reason why so many good 
Congressmen die young. 


— The editor of the Flint Democrat is evidently disgusted 
with the course pursued by the school-board of that city. Ip 
the last issue of that paper, the board is described as “‘ a curse 
to the city and an injury to the schools,” owing to the wrang- 
ling way in which it transacts its business. Among other 
things, the following, which would apply in many other cities, 
is aptly said: ‘‘ Place the best educator in the land at the head 
of the schools, give him the best corps of assistants to be found, 
and their work would come to naught under the supervision 
of a quarrelsome and meddlesome board of men who delight 
in raising questions in order to have an opportunity of calling 
one another liars and other equally gentlemanly epithets.” 


— The firefly only shines when on the wing. So. it is with 
the mind; when once we rest, we darken. 
— “Ladies and gentlemen,” said an Irish manager to his 


audience of three, “as there is nobody here, Pll dismiss you 
all. The performance of this night will not be performed, but 


‘nd drawing into all schools; also, a committee to investigate 


will be répeated to-morrow evéening.”’ 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— At-the last regular meeting in July of the School Board 
of the city of Lewiston, Abner J. Phipps, Ph. D., was reélected 
superintendent of schools. Mr. Phipps is doing an admirable 
work in Maine, and the Lewiston teachers and schools ar 
among the best in New England. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The recent catalog of the West Newton English and Classical 
School, of which N, T. Allen is the honored principal, shows 
that this wel known institution is prosperous. This school 
has an interesting history. It was an outgrowth of the normal 
school system of the State. In 1844 the first normal school in 
America, and the first for young women in the world, was re- 
moved from Lexington to West Newton. At its hed was 
that veteran teacher, Rev. Cyrus Pierce, — ‘* Father Pierce.” 
Through his influence, and that of Horace Mann, then a res- 
ident of West Newton, in 1848 a union was formed between 
the State Normal School and the school district of West New- 
ton, then including the neighboring village of Auburndale. 
The object of the union was the formation of a model school, 
80 called, where all the most improved methods of instruction 
should be adopted, and the best talent employed to develop 
the young, and to show, by example, what a true school should 


be. At its hed Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen was placed as its 
prnetpes This was the first yearly public school in Newton. 

rominent educators, when the State Normal School was re- 
moved to Framingham, induced Mr. Allen to purchase the 
Normal School building and open a privat school for both 
sexes, which, in connection with Rev. Cyrus Pierce, he did in 
1854. From that date it has been a family day school, a sec- 
ondary schoo] for those who are fitting for college and for the 
scientific and professional schools, and for the duties of prac- 
tical life. It has done, and is doing a noble work, and num- 
bered among its graduates ar many of the eminent men and 
women of America. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The September Atlantic brings the concluding chapters of the “ Still- 
water Tragedy;"’ Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells discusses ““ Women in Organ- 
izations.”” Other essay, criticisms of new books, and a bright “ Contribu- 
tors Club,’”’ complete a thoroughly enjoyable number of this magazine. 

— The Nineteenth Century for August contains two very interesting 
articles for educators: one on “Our National Art Collections and Pro- 
vincial Art Museums,” by J. C. Robinson; and “ The Creed of the Early 
Christians,’’ by the Very Rev. the Dea: of Westminster. The American 
News Co., New York, are the American agents for this very valuable and 
readable review. 

— Appletons’ Journal for September gives the first half of a paper by 
the Hon. P. H. Morgan (our Minister to Mexico), describing the organi- 
zation of “ The International Tribunals of Egypt,” and showing the pe- 
culiar working of judicial institutions in that country. The ja aah is an 
exceedingly interesting one, revealing some of the customs in Egypt, and 
Gores ow that land has been plundered and wronged by the civilized 
world. 

— The Unitarian Review for August contains a very interesting article 
on “ The History of the Psychology of Religion,” by Rev. F. G. Peabody, 
Educators will also be interested in Mrs. K G. Wells’s article on “ The 
Duty of Educating Children into a Definite Religious Belief.” 

—The Contemporary Review for August is, as usual, replete with ster- 
ling food for thought. We would especially mention the following ar- 
ticles “ On Half-culture in Germany,’’ by Dr. Karl Hildebrand; “ Prob- 
lem of the Homeric Poems,” by Prof. J. 8. Blackie; “ Compaaativg 
Aisthetics,’’ by Vernon Lee; and “ Mr. Herbert ®pencer’s Data of Ethics,” 
by the Rev. Prof. Ware. The International News Co., New York, are the 
agents for this very excellent review. 

— Frazer's Magazine, for August, contains a very readable article on 
+ An Artist on Art.” by H. Quilter; the article by *‘ An Old Educationist,”’ 
on “ The House of Lords and ple tr a Education,” is fall of su tions, 
and sharp criticisms, some of which might aptly apply to this of the 
water. 

—“Ritualism andthe Anglican Church,” and “ Some of our Present 
Weapons against Socialism in America,’’ are very ably treated in the Sep- 
tember number of the Catholic World. The October number of this 


magazine will begin the publication of a new original story of the times, 
entitled “‘ A Woman of Culture.” 


= 


WILL BE ISSUED IN SEPTEMBER, 


EDUCATION: 


AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE, DEVOTED TO 
The Science and Philosophy of Education in all Depart- 
ments of Thought and Discussion. 


The Best American and English Writers will be 
Secured as Contributors. 


Conpuctor, THOMAS W. BICKNELL. 
: with manilla the 
PRICE, $4.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


becriptions received at once. A full prospectus will be issued 
day. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


J.A. SwasEyY, 19 Brattle street, Boston, manufacturer of first-class 
Blackboards. Mr. Swasey’s Blackboards always prove satisfactory, and 
liked very much by all who.use them. His bosirds are very durable, 


i 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
ner'Book. - D Appleton & Co 50 
Health. - - - - Corfield “ “ 12 
French Men of Letters. - - - - - Mauris saeco ae “ 60, 30 
Life and Times of Ben Franklin. - . - Franklin, Headington John Burns (rahe 2.50, 4 00 
Symposium on the Holy Spirit. - - - - Jones & others bes subs vis) 
Steamer-book. - - - - - - Helmuth G W Carleton & Co 1 00 
Elocutionist. - - - . - - - Catholic Pub Soc Co 1 50 
Treatise on Etching. - 7 - - - Lalanne Estes & Lauriat 3.50, 5 50 
Study of =o - - . - - - Marcel J Fitzgerald & Co 15 
Cape Cod. Franklin Sq. Lib., No. 131. - - Nordhoff Harper & Bros 10 
Some Funny Thip - - - - - - Frank Harrison & Co 15 
Pathological Histology. - - - Cornil & Ranvier HC Lea’s Son & Co 5.50, 7 00 
Skin Diseases. - - - - Morris “ 1 75 
Three Pronunciations of Latin. 2d edition. - - Fisher New-England Pub Co 1 00 
Science and Art of Music. - - - - - Challoner G D Newhall & Co 1 50 
New Testament. With notes. - - - - J P Norris Pott, Young & Co 3 00 
Charlie Burton. - - - 50 
Guiding Star. - - - - - - Clarke “ “ 50 
Human Eye. - : - - - - - Alt G P Putnam’s Sons 3 00 
W.E.Channing. - - - - - - Bellows “ 25 
Essentials of Anatomy. - - ; > Darling & Ranney “ “ 4 00 
Few Steps in Phi - - - 
New History of Sandford and Merton. Vol. I. - Burnand Roberts Bros 50 
Spiritual Songs for Sunday-schools. - - - Robinson Scribner & Co te 
istory of Abbott Academy. - - - - McKeen W F Draper 2.00, 3 
Orations. - - - Demosthenes 1 K Funk Co 20 
Mister Horn and His Friends. - - - - Pearse “ 15 
Who is Your Wife? - - - - - - Phillips EJ Hale & Son 50, 15 
Self-education. - - - - - - Alden Phillips & Hunt 10 
Recent Travels and Ex - - - - De “ “ 2.50, 3 50 
Curiosities of Puritan Nom - - - Bardsle R Worthington 2 2 
Treatise on the Law of Public Schools. - - Finley Burke AS8 Barnes & Co 1 25 
Life of James A - - - - Maj J M Bundy “ “ 50, 1 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Mr. Jos. H. Denson, Clerk and Recorder of 
Sevier County, Arkansas, says in a recent 
letter: ‘*I have forgotten whether I wrote you 
concerning the almost marvelous effect the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment had on me. I 
was suffering from Bronchitis, and had been 
for three months,—had almost despaired of 
recovery, — when I commenced the treatment. 
I could feel a marked change on the first night 
I took it. I had not enjoyed a good night’s 
rest for something over three months; but on 
the night I first took the Treatment I slept 
splendidly, and afterwards continued to im- 
prove rapidly until I was cured. If you see fit 

ou can use this for the benefit of sufferers.”’ 
Full information about this new Treatment 
for Chronic Diseases sent free by Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Our readers are reminded that, in addition 
to the admirable list of college and school text- 
books published by the University Publishing 
Company, 19 Murray street, New York, in- 
cluding Gildersleeve’s widely- known Latin 
books, De Vere’s French Series, Maury’s Ge- 

hies, Holmes’s Grammars and Histories, 
enable’s Mathematical Series, etc.; they also 
publish some excellent miscellaneous books; 
among them, “‘The Japanese in America,” 
Lanman; “ Bible Manual,” by Howard 
rosby (an admirable work); ‘‘ Women of the 
South Distinguished in Literature;” “‘ Cam- 
s of the Army of the Potomac;”’ etc. 

nd for new catalog. 


WE invite the special attention of our read- 
ers who are interested in the teaching of the 
physical sciences to the card of James W. 
Queen & Co., 924 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia. This firm is about to issue an extended 
circular, giving a detailed description of sev- 
eral pieces of new apparatus, including a new 
Students’ Spectroscope, a new Holtz Machine, 
on Prof. Torpler’s principle, a Decimal Bal- 
ance, new forms of Analytical Balances, Cail- 
letet’s apparatus for the liquifaction of 
and Laurent’s Shadow-Sacharimeter, with two 
sets of divisions, one for promnen of sugar, 
and the other graduated for laboratory work, 
same as adopted by the French Government. 
This firm have made arrangements for the 
manufacture and sale of the celebrated “‘ Ra- 
diant Matter Tubes” of Prof. Crookes, which 
have excited much interest at home and 
abroad. Send for their catalogs of Mathe- 
matical Instruments, Part I., 162 pp.; Optical 
Instruments, Part II., 182 pp.; Magic Lantern 
and Slide, 150 pp.; and Physical Instruments, 
Part IV., 188 pp. With the opening year, 
those wanting such articles should correspond 
as above. 


WE invite the special attention of school 
officers and teachers to the announcement of 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., of New York, of an im- 
portant new book by J. M. B. Sill, Supt. of 
Schools, Detroit, Mich., entitled “ Practical 
Lessons in English.” It is a work of great 


merit, and should be carefully examined by 
all who seek a book that reconciles the meth- 
ods of giving language lessons to technical 
grammar. Essentials are treated fally, and 
non-esseutials omitted, making a text-book of 


OuR readers who want the best books of 
reference and text-books on history should 
examine the list in the new card of Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, on the last page of Tar Joun- 


NAL of this week. This firm, in giving the 
educational world Collier’s Histories, are doing 
an incalculable service, which should be recog- 
nized by a generous patronage. Send for their 
complete catalog. 


In another column of our present issue will 
be found the important announcement of 
text-books for schools, academies, seminaries, 
and colleges for the fall term of 1880, by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 743 and 765 Broadway, New 
York. This new book of physics and the en- 
tire Physical Science Series are deservedly pop- 
ular, and should be examined by al) teachers 


in these departments of instruction. Mr. Gil- 
man Tucker, at the head of educational depart- 
ment in New York, knows the wants of the 
educational world, and his judgment can be 
relied upon. Correspond with him, or with 
William F. Whittemore, New-England nt, 
23 Hawley street, Boston, or with O. S. ‘Cook, 
Western agent, 248 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THOUSANDS of lives are destroyed by dis- 
eases of the kidneys and liver. Kidney-Wort 
would save them. Tell the sick of it. If you 


need a gentle cathartic to relieve the system 
of accumulated débris, take Kidney-Wort. It 
is efficient and sufficient. 


Tue classic moralist bids Festina Lente,” 


but when you want a good pen you cannot get 
one of Esterbrook’s too quickly. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Emerson's Book of Anthems ; embracing a oe vari- 
ety of new music for opening and closing religious ser- 
vices; by L. O. Emerson. Boston: Oliver Ditaon & Co. 

First Circle in “—. Grammar, for the Fourth 
Year of Grade; by T. R. Vickroy, A.M. St. Louis: 
G. L. Jones & Co. 

Clorinda : or, The Rise and Reign of His Excellency, 
Eugene Rougon. The Man Three Times 
Minister; by Emile Zola. iladelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros. 

PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


Catalog and Circular of the Maas. State Normal 
School, Worcester, 1880; E. H. Russell, principal. 

Sixth Annual Report of the Schools of the City of 
Frankfort, Ind.; a Course of Stady; R. G. Boone, 


Catal 
ogs of Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass., 1880.; 
E. P. Barker, principal. 
Outline of a Course of Study for the Ungraded 
Schools of Jefferson Co., Pa.; W. A. Kelley, Co. Supt. 
Report of Examinations of Schools in Norfolk Co., 
Mass.; by G. A. Walton; 50 cts. Boston: Lee & Shep- 


PROF. moess BROWN 
ELOCUTION 


AT THE ST. JAMES HOTEL, 
On and after Oct. 1. tf 


WANTED. 
A graduate of Yale of 4 years’ experience desires a situ- 


WANTED. 
A ae man, a uate of the four years course in 
a Massachusetts Normal School, desires a position as 
teacher. Address,“ L. J.,”’ Box 115, Groton, 


WANTED. 
A uate of a leading a aet institation, a 


teac f several years experience h schools, de- 


sires a situation. 
InGTON, Warner, N, H. 


ation as Teacher. Address “ Box 54," Needham, Maas, | 42 


EXAMINE the most Original Book of the age. SAMPLE COPY to Teac 


(postpaid) 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


Language Lessons RECONCILED te Grammar 


I.M. B.S 
of Schools, Mich. 


ESSENTIALS EXHAUSTIVELY TREATED. 


1. Careful and thorough drill in the structure and clas- 
sification of sentences. See Arts. 1 to 7, 9, 32. 35, 
37, 41, 42, and 78. 

2. An excellent and convenient system of analysis. 
Arts. 58, 59, 81, 107, 113, 135, 168, 364, etc, 

3. An original treatment of noun-phrases, avoiding un- 
satisfactory analyses and useless rules, Arts, 195 
to 197. 

4. Anew and greatly-improved treatment of the verb. 
Arts. 492, 508, 509, 511, 512, 513, 521, and 586 to 598. 

5. A simple but effective treatment of pronouns. Arts. 
335, 336, and 337. 


6. Difficult adjective-pLrases with their parsing, p. 105. 


7. Comparison is greatly simplified, pp. 107 to 111. 

8. The five forms of the English verb. See 508 aud 52). 

9. The verb-phrase, pp. 145, 146, and 147. Arts. 615, 617, 
and 618. 

10. Number is treated with great brevity and complete- 
ness, pp. 49 to 53. ’ 

11, The possessive case receives special attention. Arts, 
262 to 286. 

12. Note the selections of pure and pleasing English, 
elegantly illustrated, for exercises. Arts. 11, 180, 
181, 378, 487, 663, and 784, 

13. It is made brief by the omission of the following 
non-essentials. 


NON-ESSENTIALS OMITTED. 


1. The learning of useless details, confusing distinctions, 
and complicated sub-divisions. 

2. The classification of nouns, Abstract nouns not 
mentioned, and participial nouns placed with ver- 
bals, where they belong. Art. 624. 

3. Cases, except the possessive, pp. 58, 72, and 73, 

4. The laws of syntaz, relating to nouns, because un- 
necessary. 

5. Subordinate classes of pronouns. A pronoun isa 
pronoun, and nothing more, unless conjunctive or 
relative, P. 77. 

6. No sub-divisions of adjectives, pp. 100 to 105. The 
ancient puzzle of pronom TBjectives. See Les- 
son LXXXVIII. 


7. The poenetheniete definitions of a sentence and a 
verb until something is known of the powers of the 
latter, —the vital, central, and ng word in 
speech. See Art. 5, etc. 

8. The monstrous absurdity called conjugation, with its 
voices, moods, persons, numbers, ete. Read the 
“ Preface.” See Chap. 1, and Arts. 535 to 554. 

9. The slavish imitation of Latin and Greek grammars. 
The treatment of the language as it might have 
been, but not as it is. 

10. The dull, uninteresting style that makes the study 
of language a bore to the pupil. 


200 pp. [2mo. Beautifully printed, bound, and illustrated. 


INTRODUCTION, 48c. 


EXCHANGE, 36c. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


FRANCAIS. 


REVUE MENSUELLE DE GRAMMAIRE ET DE LITTiRATURE. 


Parait le 5 de Chaque Mois 


Ne Parait pas Pendant l’Eté. 


Prix d’un abonnement pour un an (9 mois), . . $1.50. 


LE PREMIER NUMERO PARAITRA LE 5 OCTOBRE, 1880. 


I@ Specimen number sent on application 


281 tf 


to the Editor, 
J. LEVY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


Will be Issued in September : 


b DUC ATION a bi-monthly magazine, devoted 
to the Science and Philosophy of 
Education in all Departments of Thought and Discus- 
sion. The best American and English Writers will be 
secured as contributors. Conductor, THos. W. BicK- 
NELL, Size of the magazine, octavo, 100 pages, with 
manilla cover ; the r, type, and presswork of the 
best quality ; similar the North American Review. 
Price, $4.00 a year,in advance. Subscriptions 
received at once. A full Prospectus will be issued at 
early 7 Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISH- 
ING CU., 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


TEAC H ER Ss OF EVERY GRADE 
in want of positions 
will subserve their best interests, and save patience, 
time, and money, by placing their names on the books 
of the NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, Its 
methods are fully set forth in circulars. Address F.B. 
SNOW, Manager, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Reversible Writing- Books (patented ) 
are thé best. for them. watt 


only 200 pages, beautifuly printed and illus-| BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
trated. Bend 96 conte Sor comple copy. For circular or information, ¥. B. Brow, - 


If you wish either to buy or Ssell chool 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 


== MONEY, AND HOW TO MAKE IT.== 


A most important work, and which no one can afford 
to be without who desires to improve and advance their 
success and prosperity, — contains pages,—illustra- 
ted, leather binding. ‘Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.25. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK 6O., 
258 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


59 Carmine Street. 


a Send for circular and price-list 
tor DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 22 


7 END FOR NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
S Address ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley Bt. 
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Educational. 


L OF VOCAL 
. Graham Be! Vis- 


HOO 
Alex 
Soi Established 1872, by Prof. 
tment of Stammerin 
(ONZO BUTTER. 


ible 
information L. AL 
2 Joy Street, Bosto’ nm, Mass. 2z (1) 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


TURLLIG, Dir., Hotel Petham, Boston. 
ELOCUTION 149 (A) Tre 


nials from J ’ Baxter, an and 
— of School of Oratory. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN, Examin- 


for entrance, © Catalogues sent on ap- 
to W. EAN, J Registrar. 280 h 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


thorough training in essential studies, with 

advantages in art, ting, elocution, 

and modern languages; & beautifa location, pleasant 

home, good board, moderate charges. The fifty-second 

ear opens on Thursday, Sept. 2. For information and 

admission, apply to Miss PHILENA MOK EEN, 
Andover, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 


Late “Boston University Scho School & Oratory” Methods. 


Pupils received for special courses during the Sum- 
mer. A special opportunity for Teachers. For further 


276 tf (1) 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Sch 
Normal Schools, Academies, — 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Ei Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Adiress the Registrar. 


Too TON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


URY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both 
Dirnaiee and gentlemen. Apply to J.J. Monessen, 


We YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, cal, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, ’D. D., Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
Cottege, Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
ddress Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


F sto. COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 


SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGRT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RIicHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


ent. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C., I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. mre Worcester, Mass. 


‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. 
Post uate course (for “of D. D. C. 
> all term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 & (418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public ers, readers, teachers, and the 
general stadent of higher English. Fall Term opens 
October 4th. 70-page Catalogue on application. 


182 m J. Ww. SHOEMAKER, A.M,, Prest. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, 
beret on application particulars, wil) 
ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 as Wellesley, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


wooD Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs. C. V. Spear &R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


TEUBENVILLE (0.) FEMALE SEMINARY. 

Board, room, and light per year, $ tuition, 

20 to $36. One-fourth off for baialoens 
free. Rev. T. R. KNEIL, Ph.D., Prin. 


ILDEN LADIES’ oa oe! Y, West Lebanon, 
Patronized b: the States in the Union. 
A.M., cipal. 12 


(HEATON SEMINARY will ite 46th 
Sept. 2. Address Miss A. E, STANTON, - 
pal, Norton, Mass. 278 f 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue T STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. ARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WorcEsTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, September 14, 1880. 
55 zz Address E. H. U8SELL, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. 25 te Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 

anent employment in sellin ua 
tions. I will pay a ‘calary after a sh hort trlaly and, § if 
suecessful, much larger than can be earned in teaching. 
Give age, experience, etc, Send this. 

W. J. HOLLAND, 
281d Springfield, Mass. 


AGENT WANTED for the RF 

So lican Manual: Historical, 
Kiographical, Financial, and 
- tical. Siz bovks in ome. Edited by Rev. E. O. 
lifeoy LL.D. A book worth having. Including a 
‘Be Rev. Gen. Garfield, with a sketch of Gen. Arthur. 
y Draper, D.D., of New York. Over 500 
illustrations. authorship, authenticity, 
and terms to a sponte, we have no competitor. 
70d B. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N.Y. 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 

‘ ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the Lave 
root DUCATION of this remarkable girl, written by 
MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON ; wit 
troduction by Prof. EDWARDS A. PARK, D.D. 

Liberal Commissions. Address 
NEW- ENGLAND co., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


‘PHYSICAL LIFE 
BOTH SEXES. 


book, fascinating in style, pure in 
n oO Ysical Life of Man 

|, Woman. Elegantly and fully Illus- 


rated Ex i 
ddress JON ES BROTHE 


THe Liv 
A 


ucem 
Cincinnati, Oh 
AGENTS WANTED 


INS F NG HINKERS. 


to twenty-one years 0 


emts to Agents. INSTITUTE 


nd the Affections. Sold in extra cloth training. Apply to H. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
f tent Special and Ad- 
course of stu two years. 
vanced Course for special of Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin, 


TATE NORMAL 
RAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next entrance saan Wednesday, » Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN Hype, 


TA i NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bet 


h Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. 
for Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


Publishers. 


“ Bears the palm over all,—I know of no text-book to 
C OLEGI with it.”—Dr. Peabody ,of Harvard Unie. 


t EGROVE’S Dr. Grove, W caleyan Unie.» 0 0. 
in use.” COMPL LETE 
Haven, Conn SCIENTIFIC Gi College, ve 
MAR. 


“ It is brief and accurate beyond 
"Chicago Ed. Weekly. GRA 
“No other text-book on any science has ever been so 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor. Isa new = 
rture,—most important one of present ——, 
hers and students rejoice.”"— Nat’! Jour. of Ed. 
mail, $1 25; Intro., $1.00; Examin-, 75 cts. 
PUBLISHING 60. Publishers, 
Street, New York. 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. @ 


aw We carry the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDREss 48 ABOVE. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), . « ae 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, 50 
Parker’s Natural (Plympton), 1.50 
Preston’s 
Scott’s Manual of United Sta tes Histo « bd 
Scott’s Review of the Sta 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, 


WILLIAM WOOD & 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


UBLISH 

Brown’s First Lines of English (irammar. 
Brown’s Iustitutes of Euglish Gra-amar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Ginmmars. 
Lambert's Primary Physiclogy. 
Atkinsen’s Ganeot’s Elementary Physics. 

Very favorable terma for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS, 
OU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By Taxopo 
With Steel Portrait by Ritebie. 1 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RiowaArgp A. PRoo 
PAPYRUS with’ LONGFEL- 
LOW, LOWELL andothers. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 


244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y, 


Premium Essays. 


I. 
ORAL TEACHING: Its Proper Limits 
and Methods. By Hon. J. W. DICKINSON, 
Boston, Mass. 


Il. 

THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FREE HIGH SCHOOL. By Mr. HOR- 
ACE H. MORGAN, St. Louis, Mo. 

These two valuable Essays are now published in one 


hlet, 47 pages 12mo r cover, and are offered 
Mt aS cents a copy, postpaid, or $10 for 100 copies. 


Address 
NEW-ENGLAND D PUBLISHING co. 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


TE NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For catalogues, address J. G. SoorT. 133 


PREPARATORY. 
SCHOOL, 29— Iston 8t., 
n. Classical, Scientific, Basiness, M tary. The 
erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 


accommodate ils of both sexes from 
off Special students received 


in all ons of Upper Department. 


pares for Colle Scientific Schools, an 
or Ex teachers throughout. 
ial teachers of new school bui 
oe complete modern appointments Chemical 
Philosophical Laboratory tary Drill. Apply t 
Mowry & Gorr, 


DARD SEMINARY, Vt. first-class 

poarding School for both sponse moderate. 

‘or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal, 80zz 
EENWICH loge, Rey. B.D. Musical Institute, 


ercial Coll BLAKESLEE 
East Greenwich, R. I. 63 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


Berkshire Co., hoa in 1842. 
the School. For cata- 
logues or ¥. A.M., Principal. 


LEY INSTITUTE Bridge, 
pleasent home, with thoro 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A.M. 
has superior advan’ 
ULLER, 70 zz 


tion, for $2.00. For terms an 
romfield Street, Boston. 


NV lish and Classical School, 


YOO CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
(6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, co’ constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintenden Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mai 

Headquarters n New England for Educational Sup- 
plies School Merchandise of every description. 


National Subscription 

HOW 
SAVE 


plied with Books, Station- 
every kind at wholesale rates. 
A 4 tall line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 

MONEY. 

253 zz 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
“24 pages 123me. 


application. ad Supplies,all kinds. 
HENRY OYES & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
Single copies, 15 cents; 15 copies orover, 10 cents each. 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


13144 Bromfield Boston 
Pia) 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
Report of Examinations of Schools of Norfolk County. 


By Groroe A, WALTON, 
Agent of spate Board of Education. 
Paper, 50c, net. 

“ One of the most interesting and tagtraateee 5 Educa- 
tional Documents ever published.” — Tribune, N. York. 
“ The widest ible circulation should be given to 
this document,’’— Times, Chicago. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 55 cts. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 
Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2vols..... 5.00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo.............. 3 00 
Homiletic Quarterly................... per year, 2 00 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Booksellers, and Stationers, 
7 Park Row, New York City. 


NEW HYGIENIC AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


BIBLE or, Hints, By a PHYSICIAN 
el oth ri ce, . 
HEALTH, AND HEALTH lions; a Guide to Domestic 
Hyg! WILson, A.M., M.D. 12mo, 
p., cloth; price, $1.50. 
WATER for tary Purposes, 
0, Clo! rice 
BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLE2, AND IMPORTE 
an 1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phituieipria. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Littl Felks. 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight 
soraning together so much miserable 
might be learned 
in one year.”’— Milton 


ears me 
and G 
easily and 
Horace Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
venal, and Livy, each, $2. 25. Homers ii Iliad 
St. Jobn, and Yeno hon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 
Latin 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, an 
8 Price, $1.50, 
argent’s Standard Speakers. ’s American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories Lord’s School 
Manesca’s French Series, etc. 


Sampl. 


7 
JOHN W. LOVELL 
4 Bonp 8r., LL, YORK, 
STANDARD - PUBLICATIONS. 


Dickens’s Complete Werks 15 vols, 
Knight's History of En innd, 8 


Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 19-98 
Rollin’s Ancient History, q « 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, i “ 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


THE BEST PUBLICATION OF ITS 
KIND ISSUED. 


New Vol. commences with September No. 


Good Times, 


MONTHLY, 


An Original Magazine of Deciamations, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Selections, Charades, Etc. 


For Day Schools. It is devoted to Dialogues, 
Recitations, Declamations, and Selections ; Motion- 
pt and other Musical Varieties, for Exhibitions, 
d Public Fridays in all grades of Day Schools. 
"Fer Sunday Schools. It Exercises, 
Hymns, and Music for Sunday-Schoo Concerts, Anni- 
versaries, Christmas and New Year’s, and other Festi- 
val occasions. 
For Mission Bands. It contains Dialogues 
subjects of Missionary interest, suited to the quartesty 
and annual Mission entertainments. 

For Cold-Water Armies. It gives material for 
bee rance Entertainments, in Songs, Recitations, 

ialogues. 

oe Parlor Pastimes and Parish Socials; 
also, Literary Amusements, Entertainments, Sugges- 
tions, and Plans, of the highest order. 


(@~ Contributors should ac address 


Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Editor, 
FALL RIVER, Mass. 


TERMS : $1.00 per year (10 numbers), in advance. 
Single copies, 15 cts. 

AGENTS WANTED. For Circulars, Premium List, 
Terms to Agents, &c., address 

NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


170 Ct 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
SUPPLIED with Teachers 
the New-England 
D Boston, M rite for 4 
iow. Mamager. 


7. 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 00., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Now Ready : 
COY’S MAYOR'S GREEK LESSONS, 
A Companion-book for 
HADLEY’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


It has been used in sheets at Phillips-Andover Acad- 
emy, during the past year, with great success. 


Geni. Agt. for New England, 
W. 6 Hawiey 8t., Boston, Mass. 


J. H. BUTLER & OO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 
Latin and English Series. 
By PROF. WM. BINGHAM. 


Bingham’s New Latin Reader. 
Bingham’s Cesar’s Commen 
Bingham’s Prose 


SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Intorduction Price, 36 cts.; Exchange Price, 20 cts. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 
ear Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warebouse, 111 and 118 Wiliam 8t., YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
i. M. CABLE. 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Coppes’s English Literatur 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Blements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem'’s New Latin-Baglish 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
150 zz 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 7° pose ny 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISA 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromé@eld St., BOSTON. 


@REENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 
NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 
For information, address the Publish rs. 
E. REEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agis. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


“HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECTLY.” 
By W. D. WHITNEY, of Yale College, and Mus. N, 


Adopted in Several Cities from an inspection of only 
seventy-eight pages. 

Contains no technical grammar. Desi, to give 
children such a knowledge of the English language as 
will enable them to speak, write, and use it with accu- 
racy and force. It is made up of exercises to increase 
and improve the vocabulary, lessons in enunciation, 
spelling, sentence-making, punctuation, 

he use of capitais, abbreviations, drill in writing num- 
ber-forms, gender-forms, and the possessive-form, letter- 
writing, and such other matters pertaining to the art 
of the language as may be taught simply, clearly, and 
profitably. Many varied oral and written exercises 
supplement every lesson. 
nd 50 cents for sample copy, to 


GINN & GEATH, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
From PRoF. Epwp. A. DOWDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
Y, Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 

incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
the play; an exte' type, te., 
you book “ pleasant eyes” (as well as 
**to be desired to make one wise ’’)—no matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 
From EpWIn A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.” I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much n information into so small 
a space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—n ess repi- 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like 
noring of difficulties. 

A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New im 

262 a 41 Franklin St., Boston, " 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 00., 
BOSTON. 


American Poems, Selected from the works of 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 1émo,§1.25. 

AMERICAN PROSE. 

“American Poems.” Selections from the works of 

Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 

Lowell, Thorean, Emerson. With Introduction and 

Notes, which make it an admirable reading-book for 

High and Grammar Schools, and no less ve to 

the general reader. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYRICS. 

ranged by Henry CaBor LODGE. 16mo. A very at- 

tractive collection of about one hundred and fifty of 
the best ballads and lyrics in English and American 
literature. Hardly any striking m of these classes, 
from “ Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One-Hoss 

Shay,” is omitted from this book, which is — de- 

sirable for use in schools and the family circle. $1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 

Greene’s lish Lang - $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISE 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological! Story; 


A companion volume to 


and) Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 


Webster's Dictionaries; 


and| Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-Kngiand 
B. DAMON 
26 a4 Milk Street, Bosion. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8, 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
of Algebra. 

or ger tent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNA TI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


‘SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive Scheo! Books: 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
@Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Geograpki:. 
Shaw’s Literature. 

's Outline of U. S. 
Heeker’s New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosephy. 
Hill’s Klem.of Kheteric position. 
Palmer’s Elements of Heokkerping, 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Beed and Kellegg’s G Eng- 
and Lessons in En 
Mutchisen’s ysielegy and Hygiene. 
Agt., ABRAM BROW 
#6 Madison 8t., 111 Devonshine Be 


For terms address W. FAUNC 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry'’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 


PORTER & OOATES 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 

The following are the newest and hest text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 

Raub’s Normal First Reader. 

Second 

Third 


“ “ Fourth 
“ “ Fifth “ 

Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 


Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive ‘ 
Ceoates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Biowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 
@™~ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
THOS. T. BAILEY, Gan’l Agt. for New England 
24 Wrankils Bost Mass.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers CHARLES SORIBNER SONS’ 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works Educational Publications. 

y em: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. Guyot's New Geographies, 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. Guyot’s Wall aps, 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. Sheldon s New Readers, 
Haldeman’s mology. Pelter's New Arithmetics, 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. Cooley's Physics, 


ey'’s Zoologies, 
ond mane valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
For information and terms of introduction, cal! upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 
THE SONC SHEAF, 


A new collection of Vocal M eaege in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parte; with A Complete 


A ular collection Songs, with Brief Ele- 
Course, for Schools Academies, 


Sample by Mail............ Thirty Cents. 
Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


OTTER, WORTH & 00., 


Paysen, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Series. 
Di 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne's English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. 155 zs 


MACMILLAN & CO.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical ‘Zey 1.10 
Bescoe’s Lessons in Eiem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleeker St., New York. 


COLLIER’S HISTORIES. 


Advacned Class-hook of British Hist, 12°,cl....$1.75 
Senior Class-book of British Hist, 12°, cl....... 1.25 
History of the British Empire. 12°,cl.. .. ..... 1.00 
Junior Class-book of British History. With Co- 


7 
History of the Nineteenth Century. 19°, 15 
Outlines of General History. 12°, cl........... 1.50 
Bintery ef Greece. 12°, 
Great Events of History, from the Beginning of 


Christian Era till the Present Time. 12°, cl.... 1,25 
History of English Literature. In a Series of 
Biographical Sketehes. 12°, 1.75 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
282 42 Bleeker St., New York. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St, Boston, 
Have Just Published 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. A Lesson- 
Sook for Primary Schools, By HENRY E. 
SAWYER, A.M., Associate Principal in State Nor- 


inal School, New Britain, Conn. i16mo. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 18 ets. 


This work is designed for the second year in Primary 
Schools, and is based on an entirely wok lan. It com- 
bines in one book, with sufficient s ons and mod- 
els for teachers, the subjects a to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed. The manual 
was originally prepared for primary schools under the 
author’s supervision, and is pubiished at the request of 
who used the results of its use, 

ulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Pu as above ; 


5 | prepared for public schools 


i e's Graded 8 ing Bianks. 
Pattersen’s Com ition Books. 
Crosby's Greek Text Books. 
Haasen’s Latin Course. 
The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treati-e on Punctuation. 
es, otc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


New- land Agent 
ies A, 8. MANBON, Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YorRK. 


yo Classics for ts 
‘art’s German 

(4 vols. ready) ° and $1.95 
Putnam’s Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elemen ctence Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols. 1.28 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Deny » (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Se » 1.26 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Pocket Olacstont Dietiona 

Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se » 1.26 
Day’s Poyohology » Ethics, Xsthetics, and Logic 


tu 
Bascom’s Psychology, English TAterature, etc. 
Fall with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St. ‘oston 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & 00., 
Aer anp EpvoaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


blish f the system of Imdustrial Drawing 
for Pror. WALTER SMITH, 


a, supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 
ools, 


and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


American Drawing Models for the use 
ok cama schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


and Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for object- 
lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 1562s 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


NEW TEXT-BOOK. 


BURR ON STRESSES. 
A course on the Stresses in 


Bridge and Roof Trusses, Arched Ribs, and 
Suspension Bridges. 


Prepared for the Department of Civil Engineering *‘ 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 


By W. H. BURR, C.E., 
Prof. of Rational and Technical Mechanics. 


THOMAS Agent, 


256 70 Metropolitan Block, 


1 12 Folding Plates and Wood-cuts. 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
the most attractive, and the best Readers published. 
a wider range of the best oglish litera- 
ture t at any other series. 
They contain selections from the writings of two hun- 
are 
an other series, 


The Typography, Printing, and Binding are ix the 
highest style of the book snaking art. 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTQN, MASS. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 


Price. 
McGuffey's Revised change. Introd. 
F ‘iret Reader, e 10 12 
Second Reader, - ecm 20 
Third Reader, - 
Fourth Reader, - - - 25 35 
Pifth Reader, - - - #40 55 
Sixth Reader, FO 
Speller, - - 10 15 


Oincinnati and New York. 
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The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. — = | 
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HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO ~ me al 
t 
Our ney and o Prot 
Scientide Books, 98 pages, ; catalogues of bouk Glo 
Social Science, Pol ical Economy, Banks, Populad 
Pauperism, an kindred subjects; a catalogue re 
cent additions to our stock of Practical Scientific 
Technical Works ; sent free to any one who will Tor - Pp 
V y 
| | 
| 
MI 
] 
And : ey are embellished with 274 engravings, Dew, | 
Leighton’s History of Meme; | by 60 of the best artists in America. 
T | 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., grade 
M. W. TEWESBURY, New-Hngland Agent, 


